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EDITORIAL NOTES, 


A hearing will be given by the Joint 
Committee on Constitutional Amendments 
of the Massachusetts Legislature, Mon- 
day, Feb. 18, at 10 A. M., in Room 240, 
State House, Boston, to the petitioners 
for the submission of «& constitutional 
amendment granting full suffrage to 
women. 





The WomaAn’s JoURNAL completes this 
week its review of ‘‘The Remonstrance.” 
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The marriage contract between the 
young Queen of Holland and Duke Henry 
of Mecklenburg-Schwerin contains mi- 
nute provisions as to the arrangements 
which shall be made in case of a divorce, 
It is stipulated that Queen Wilhelmina 
shall keep the children, even if the divorce 
should be granted on account of fault on 
her part. But Wilhelmina has been so 
well brought up by her good mother, 
Queen Emma, that she is not likely to 
give her husband any cause for divorce. 





TWENTIETH CENTURY CULLEGE FUND. 





The reading-rooms of nine more colleges 
are to receive the WOMAN’S JOURNAL a8 a 
New Century gift. Mrs. Dora Bascom 
Smith, of Brookline, Mass., sends $5 to 
subscribe for four colleges; Mrs. J. W. 
Wilbur, of Jericho, Vt., subscribes for 
three, and Mrs. Martha Mott Lord, of 
New York City, for two. 

Who will be the next to aid this good 
work? 





For the Woman’s Journal. 
THE WOMAN QUESTION IN LATITUDE 639. 


BY BARONESS ALEXANDRA GRIPENBERG,. 





In some former articles I have now and 
then told your readers about women and 
women’s work in Finland. Now I want 
to tell you a little about lecturing among 
the countrywomen, as it is performed by 
the Finnish Women’s Association. 

This association, founded in 1884, is the 
first society formed in our country for the 
promotion of women’s rights. It has its 
Central Association in Helsingfors, the 
capital, and twenty branch unions in the 
country. 

It is significant of the democratic spirit 
of our people that the majority of the 
members in these unions are women of 
the people. In some places, especially in 
the towns, the president is an educated 
woman by birth and bringing up, and the 
members are the same. But in thirteen 
of these associations the leader is a wo- 





man who was the daughter of a peasant— 
a crofter, workingman or tradesman— 
and who later obtained some education. 
They are in close touch with the people. 
Sometimes they are folkschool teachers 
in their own bome village, where their 
families still reside. Thus they know the 
needs and the feelings of the common peo- 
ple, and how to introduce a new idea 
among them. This system has, of course, 
many weak points, but as it is a natural 
outgrowth of the general spirit of the 
country, it is the only acceptable one. 

These associations usually start schools 
and classes in weaving, needlework, cook- 
ing, gardening, and elementary science 
for women. The members gather to read 
and discuss household matters, subjects 
concerning the home, education, the care 
of the sick, the poor, and the aged. 
Sometimes they are able to send petitions 
to the Diet (landtdag) by the representa- 
tive of their community. Now and then 
the Central Association, in Helsingfors, 
sends out lecturers to these country asso- 
ciations, and it is such a journey I want to 
describe to your readers. 

In Finland the railways are slow, so it 
takes fourteen hours to go from Helsing- 
fors to Seindjoki, a distance which I have 
no doubt you in America would fly 
through in half the time. Butas we have 
‘‘boggie-cars,’’ we can travel comfortably 
through the night. 

It was eight o’clock on Jan. 5, achilly, 
windy morning, when the lecturer left the 
cars and started for her eighteen kilo- 
meter long drive to Ilmajoki. Usually 
we have plenty of snow at this season, but 
this year is an exceptional one, so we 
have to use the “‘karra,”’ a high, dogcart- 
looking, very uncomfortable vehicle. The 
wind is always cold and penetrating so 
high up in the North, so both the lecturer 
in her fox furs, and the driver in his sheep- 
skin cloak, were scarcely able to keep 
warm while the pony trotted on. 

At eleven o’clock we arrived at the vil- 
lage in which is the folkschool whose 
teacher, Miss Manberg, is the president of 
the Women’s Association in Ilmajoki. 
She is the daughter of a peasant in the 
village, and her younger brother (the 
driver) is also a peasant. The eldest 
brother is the curate of the parish. I 
mention this to show how democracy 
is spreading. 

Half numbed by the cold wind, the 
traveller was brought in and heartily wel- 
comed, with hand-shakings and hot coffee 
—the favorite drink among high and low 
in Finland. The teacher’s little flat—two 
rooms and a kitchen—was very much like 
the hundreds of homes you find among 
the country teachers, with clean white 
curtains, green plants in the windows, a 
rocking-chair, a sofa, in the bookcase sev- 
eral reviews, besides one or two daily 
papers and quite a little library of books. 

Although the woman folkschool teacher 
has only a salary of from $160 to $180 a 
year, with free rooms, a potato field, and 
pasturage for a cow, she manages usually 
to have quite a pretty little home. Un- 
limited hospitality is exercised. You get 
coffee, with excellent bread, and ‘real 
cream,’ for dinner a pretty well roasted 
chicken, rice pudding, and a tart. As a 
rule, our folkschool teachers, male and 
female, are eager to acquire knowledge, 
and few people read their newspapers as 
thoroughly as they do. On my arrival, I 
found my hostess and a male friend eager- 
ly discussing the South African war. 

The lecture was given at 5 P. M., in the 
assembly room in the village,—a large hall 
with naked timber walls, and without any 
adornment. The idea of having meeting 
and assembly rooms in the country vil- 
lages being quite new, there is no possi- 
bility of getting money enough to spend 
anything on decorations. Our people live 
very simply. The majority are poor. They 
are very uncultivated in their ways, and 
need much education in cleanliness and 
common orderliness in the keeping of 
their homes, before they will learn how to 
decorate their meeting rooms. 

Your readers may ask, What was the 
lecture about, and who were the audi- 
ence? The lecture was the a-b-c of 
the woman question, its chief princi- 
ples, and its definite aim, put in the 
simplest possible words. The audience 
were chiefly peasants, crofters, field labor- 
ers, and their families—for, of course, the 
children cannot be left at home, when the 
mother goes—servants, and tradesmen, 
also a few educated people, the vicar’s and 
the land-owners’ wives. 

The Finnish Women’s Association of 
course sends lecturers on different sub- 
jects concerning women and the home, 
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but we always take up the old principles, 
the a-b-c, and bring them before our audi- 
ences, as we have found that people for- 
get them if not constantly repeated. 

Some of the men present asked for a 
discussion after the lecture was finished. 
The speakers were two men folkschool 
teachers, a woman weaving-school teach- 
er, three peasants, and Miss Manberg. 
The lecturer presided, and answered ob- 
jections and questions. The objections 
were not worse or more ignorant than 
those made by great statesmen in our day: 
The home will suffer; women will injure 
their womanliness by too great a freedom; 
if women are allowed to work in whatever 
way and as much as they like, there will 
not be work enough for the men; as most 
women are contented, there is no pressing 
need for reforms in their position, etc. 
The discussion was quiet and respectful, 
although every one present seemed to be 
extremely interested. The rest of the 
evening was spent at Miss Manberg’s, 
with some of the members of the Associa- 
tion. 

Next morning, at half-past five, the lec- 
turer had to start for the drive back to 
the station. These early winter mornings 
are wonderful. The air is rather mild, it 
is almost fragrant, as if mingled with the 
perfume of almond. You drive over tens 
and tens of miles (English miles) of fields 
white with hoar frost. It is absolutely 
still around you, and from the cloudless 
sky the arctic moon shines with golden 
gleam. Then a few hours’ railway jour- 
ney, and again a drive to Laibia. 

This association is led by Miss Peltonen, 
whose social position is the same as Miss 
Manberg’s. Here the meeting was opened 
by the singing of a few hymns. After the 
first address, a choir sang, and then some 
young men and girls performed a little 
play before the second address was given. 
The evening ended with a speech by the 
president and the singing of the national 
hymn. About five hundred people were 
present. Afterwards some of the members 
gathered to meet the lecturer—peasant 
girls‘and women in kerchiefs and plain 
skirts, young peasants and crofters. (This 
association admits men also to member- 
ship.) With the exception of the curate’s 
wife, no educated people were present, but 
the utmost order prevailed, 

The following morning, at half-past four, 
there was again the drive to the station in 
the wonderful moonlight. Whilst driving, 
the lecturer had to answer questions, and 
relate the present condition of our cause 
in different countries, the fears and hopes 
of its friends. For Miss Peltonen, as a 
brisk country girl, drove me to the station 
herself, to secure a few more hours’ talk 
about these matters. Isolated as these 
leaders of women’s work usually are from 
educated people, living far from great 
cities, not able to read foreign languages 
or to buy many books, they cling to the 
lecturers sent to them with touching devo- 





tion and confidence. They ask for help 
and advice in their work, and for informa- 
tion about the progress of the cause. It 
is pathetic to see these lonely pioneers 
struggling bravely to realize a noble idea 
amidst the arctic snow and cold, amidst 
ignorance and poverty. Tears rise to my 
eyes when thinking of them, It is a heavy 
responsibility for those educated women 
who sit in their cosy homes, surrounded 
by all that refinement, wealth, and social 
position can bestow upon them, and say: 
“Tam not interested in the woman ques- 
tion; I have all I want.” And so they leave 
these other women to bear the burden 
alone, in addition to the struggle for daily 
bread. 

The next two lectures were in Lapua, 
two hours by railroad farther north. 
This association is led by Mrs. Hautanen, 
a peasant’s daughter, who married the 
village merchant. She, like Miss Manberg 
and Miss Peltonen, speaks only Finnish. 
‘rhe lectures were given in connection 
with the annual meeting of the Young 
People’s Association, and many hundreds 
were present on both days. This associa- 
tion promotes self-education, temperance, 
and general culture among young men and 
women servants, crofters, workingmen, 
peasants, and their sisters. The execu- 
tive committee had invited lecturers on 
different subjects to this meeting, so as to 
give the members an opportunity to learn 
something of social questions. It would 
have been very interesting to a foreigner 
to listen to the poems and papers read by 
these young men and girls. The glowing 
patriotism, the love of this poor, oppressed 
country, the steadfast belief in its future, 
the longing for life’s noble interests and 
high ideas, would have assured him that 
verily, as long as this spirit prevails among 
ignorant field laborers and poor crofters, 
Finland can not be lost. 

In the evening the lecturer went back to 
Helsingfors by train, arriving at noon the 
following day. 

The journeys in this part of Finland are 
not very fatiguing, but to travel in those 
parts where there are no railways is very 
tiresome. Then the lecturer must drive a 
whole day, or more, in an uncomfortable 
sledge, sometimes through deep snow 
or in snow storms, or be rowed in open 
boats tena of miles on stormy lakes, or 
walk along dusty, sunny roads, She seeks 
the lonely villages, far away from the 
main roads, deep in the forest, or sep- 
arated by miles of frozen lakes from other 
villages. The bed-clothing and the food 
are rather primitive, the audiences like- 
wise. Then the lecturer must try to ex- 
plain things to her hearers as to children, 
and distribute leaflets and stray copies of 
a@ woman’s paper. But she is always 
treated with respect and kind hospitality. 
The women thank her for coming to teach 
and enlighten them, That makes her for- 
get the difficulties. 

Finland, Helsingfors, Jan. 19, 1901. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Lucrz Barson, of Clarendon, has 
been elected State Librarian of South Car- 
olina, 

Miss Mary Kuan has just been reélected 
by the Borough Council of Mt. Joy, Penn., 
for another term as collector of water tax. 
She is one of the active and efficient 
officials of the borough. 

Miss HELEN GouLp has given $400,000 
for the land, building, and endowment of 
a Young Men’s Christian Association, to 
be built and conducted under the direc 
tion of the officers of the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard for the benefit of the sailors and 
marines. 

Miss ANNE FitzHuGH MILLER, presi- 
dent of the Political Equality Club of 
Geneva, N. Y., has been unanimously 
elected a member of the Present Day Club 
of that city, and invited to present the 
subject of ‘Political Equality’ at one of 
its weekly meetings. 


Miss KATE MILLER, of Fredericksbu:g, 
Penn., is said to be the oldest “factory 
girl” in the United States. She has passed 
her 81st birthday, and is described as still 
vigorous «und capable of doing as much 
work as women sixty years younger. She 
is seldom absent a day from her work in 
the factory where she has been employed 
for more than twenty years. 


Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL, author of 
**Prisoners of Poverty,’’ spoke before the 
Twentieth Century Club of Boston, Feb. 
2, on ‘**‘Woman’s Ballot as an Educational 
Influence on the Men of Colorado,” Her 
lecture aroused much enthusiasm, and 
one prominent man, who has hitherto 
been lukewarm on the subject, declared 
himself ready to work and fight for equal 
suffrage from this time forth, 

QUEEN WILHELMINA was “given away”’ 
at her wedding by four peers of the realm. 
Victoria was given away by her uncle. 
The custom of giving away the bride is an 
anachronism, a relic of the days when a 
woman was a chattel belonging to her 
male relatives. It seems peculiarly absurd 
in the case ofa queen. Happily it is now- 
adays only aform. It is well known that 
both Victoria and Wilhelmina chose their 
own husbands. 

Mrs. L. H. GREENWALD, of York, Pa., 
is said to be the only woman weather fore- 
caster in the country. She has been em. 
ployed by the government in this capacity 
for twelve years, has been often com- 
mended for exceptional accuracy, and is an 
acknowledged authority on climatology 
and meteorology. Mrs. Greenwald is also 
president of a woman’s organization inter. 
ested in scientific research—the National 
Science Club. 


Dr. M. CAREY THOMAS, president of 
Bryn Mawr College, in a recent address a 
the annual meeting of the Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the 
Middle States and Maryland, beld in Phil- 
adelphia, answered the question, ‘Should 
the Higher Education of Women Differ 
from that of Men?” Her address was 
published in the New York Educational 
Review for January, and is now issued in 
pamphlet form. It is clear, logical, and 
full of refreshing common sense. Some 
courage must have been required to pre- 
sent these radical views before so conserv- 
ative an audience. President Thomas is 
to be congratulated on the skill with 
which she has marshalled her arguments. 

Miss ANTHONY entirely disapproves of 
Mrs. Nation’s smashing saloons; Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton entirely approves 
of it; and the opponents of equal suffrage 
are as much divided in opinion as the 
suffragists. It is peculiarly rich to see 
some grave doctors of divinity, who have 
always opposed equal suffrage on the 
ground that it was unfeminine and would 
involve women in too much publicity, 
now overflowing with praise for Mrs. 
Nation and her “‘little hatchet.’’ Kansas 
women had no part in enacting the State 
prohibitory law; they have only municipal 
suffrage, and soon after it was granted 
them, the duty of enforcing the liquor 
laws was taken away from the munici- 
pal officers and transferred to the county 
officers, for whom the women cannot vote. 
These reverend gentlemen would think it 
shockingly unwomanly for a woman to 
take a ballot in her hand and vote for the 
officers on whom the enforcement of the 
law depends, but they think it altogether 
womanly and praiseworthy for her to take 
a hatchet or poker in her hand and break 
the windows of an illicit saloon. The 
opponents of equal rights for women 





erally seem to have no sense of humor. 
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THE LESSON OF THE QUEEN'S LIFE. 


(From a sermon by Rey. John C. Kimball, 
Sharon, Mass.) 

The whole civilized world has been 
grouped, the past week, around a death- 
bed, and has been united more widely 
than ever before in the expression of a 
common bereavement. The queen of the 
greatest empire on earth, after a brilliant 
reign of sixty-four years, has at last closed 
her earthly career, and closed, with it, 
a great epoch of the world’s history. All 
other interests, battles, markets, theatres, 
senate-chambers, bave dropped for the 
moment into a minor place before this 
supreme concern. With bowed head and 
hushed breath and sorrowing heart, Hu- 
manity has watched her fading strength 
and mourned her final hour. 

Doubtless the exalted official station she 
occupied has had much to do with the im- 
pression her death has made; but min- 
gled with her rank, and towering far above 
it in appealing to the world’s deeper rev- 
erential sentiment, have been, beyond ques- 
tion, her lofty personal character and her 
unspotted private life. Her own beloved 
poet has well sung: 


‘*Howe’er it be, it seems to me, 
’Tis only noble to be good: 

Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.” 


But in her the kind heart and the coro- 
net, the simple faith and the Norman 
blood were united. Her whole career was 
a fulfilment of her early childish promise 
that, first of all, she ‘‘would be good,”’ 
and these two things in the past have 
been so rarely joined together,— greatness 
and goodness,—the royal position and the 
royal soul, —that it is no wonder that the 
close of a life in which they both stood 
forth with unusual preéminence should 
excite unusual regret. 

I do not suppose there ever sat a sover- 
eign on a throne who has had among her 
subjects a wider loyalty, and a loyalty 
more largely mixed with love,than she has 
received. I remember being in Canada, 
several years ago, at astereopticon exhibi- 
tion of paintings and statuary. All the 
great masterpieces of Greek and Roman 
art and of modern skill, one after another, 
were thrown on the canvas, some of them 
things of beauty which, in their original 
form, had for ages thrilled the world with 
admiration. The vast assembly looked 
upon them appreciatingly, perhaps, but 
with not a sign of approbation. ‘Oh, 
these cold blooded Englishmen,” I said 
to myself, “what do they care for but 
beef and beer and battles!’ Finally, asa 
closing piece, the operator threw on the 
screen the homely features and podgy 
form of Victoria, and then all at once the 
enthusiasm which the Venus de Medici 
and the Apollo Belvidere could not raise a 
spark of, burst out as if touched with a 
dozen electric batteries into great rounds 
of applause from the whole united house. 
The incident is only a type of the feeling 
with which the world is filled now that 
her living features have been thrown for 
the last time on the great screen of his- 
tory. And is it not a good thing, a credit 
to our unfolding human nature, and a 
promise of what we may hope for at last 
everywhere, to find goodness thus coming 
to its own in the world’s esteem, and thus 
recognized far and wide as a worthy ele- 
ment in all real greatness? .... 

Finally, to many of us not the least sig- 
nificant thing about the life now ended is 
that it has been the life of a woman sov- 
ereign, and that it testifies so grandly to 
woman’s capacity to take part, side by 
side with man, in the management of the 
world’s political affairs. We all know the 
opposition there is among some of the 
good conservative people of our own land 
to women having any part in its govern- 
ment, and we all know the kind of argu- 
ments with which their opposition is bol- 
stered up. ‘*Woman bas no natural right 
to vote.’’ ‘Mingling with the turmoil 
and wrangling of the political arena would 
make her masculine, and destroy that 
gentleness and delicacy which are now 
such a charm in the female character.” 
“Her children and husband and home 
would have to be neglected by her ab- 
sence at the caucus and the polls.” ‘‘Po- 
litical differences would lead to family 
quarrels and tend to break up the unity of 
the household.”’ “She is too sentimental 
and too much governed by her feelings to 
act with the deliberation required by 
great public interests.’ “She cannot 
fight to uphold laws, so should have no 
voice in their making.” ‘Only the cranks 
of her sex want political rights, and, if 
bestowed, only its worst members would 
be their users.”” “The mingling of wom- 
en with men in the caucus-room and the 
council-chamber would inevitably produce 
scandals among them, and, instead of 
purifying politics, would make them a 
dirtier mess than they are even now.” 

Well, there never in all logic was a 
completer answer to each one of these ob 
jections than the life and character of 
England’s dead queen. At the time of 
her birth, when an English archbishop 
condoled with her father, the Duke of 
Kent, that bis offspring, as possible heir 





to the English throne, was not a boy rather 
than a mere girl, the Duke is said to have 
answered: “I am decidedly of the opinion 
that the decrees of Providence are at all 
times wisest and best.’’ And it does look 
as if making the sovereign of the most 
powerful, masculine, and prosperous na- 
tion on the face of the earth a woman, and 
continuing her in that position with ever 
increasing success for sixty-four years, 
were indeed a decree of Providence espe- 
cially and wisely designed to confute the 
opponents of her sex, and to encourage all 
other lands to give it an equal place in 
the management of their political affairs. 





LETTER FROM MRS. Z. G, WALLACE. 


Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace, ‘‘the mother 
of Ben Hur,” writes from her home in 
Cataract, Ind,: 


I read Mr. Blackwell’s salutatory in the 
paper, and my heart echoed the truth of 
every word of it. I hope it is not too late 
to wish you for the new century all the 
success and prosperity which you sorichly 
deserve for the grand work you are doing 
for the uplift of humanity. 

I want to thank you again and again 
for sending me your excellent paper, 
which I enjoy so much, and which keeps 
me in touch with the world and its prog- 
ress. 

I have thought perhaps it might inter- 
est you to know how I dispose of it. I 
always read it with pencil in hand, and 
mark those articles I think of most im- 
portance, and send them to different 
parties who I think will be most bene- 
fited by reading them. I am old, and 
hedged in by the limitations of age, and 
this is the most effective way I can work 
for the great cause of human liberty and 
its advancement. 

I want to tell you how I enjoyed two 
articles which appeared in the JouRNAL 
recently. One was the paper of Mrs. Catt 
on “Woman in Politics.” Its splendid 
optimism filled me with hope and enthusi- 
asm. The other was the address entitled, 
**‘We Must Christianize the Republic.’”’ I 
do not believe in the union of Church and 
State, neither do I care for creeds, ecclesi- 
asticism, or hierarchism; but all injustice 
works a loss, and a government that for- 
gets God, oppresses the people, and cor- 
rupts humanity, will never attain success 
or permanency. 

I would like to be remembered to Mrs. 
Adkinson. I often think of the days gone 
by when we worked together in Indian- 
apolis. 

With kind remembrances and good 
wishes for you all, I remain yours sin- 
cerely, ZERELDA G. WALLACE. 
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RIGHTS OF WOMEN IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


U. 8S. ConsuLATE, VANCOUVER, B. C., } 
JAN. 24, 1901. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The Province of British Columbia is 
comparatively new. It has, until recently, 
been very sparsely settled, and its laws 
are still in a comparatively chaotic state. 

Inthe earlier days of the mining ex- 
citement in this Province, many young 
men belonging to noble families in Eng- 
land came here to make their fortunes, 
and in some cases they married Indian 
women. The earlier law makers thought 
it necessary to protect these young gentle- 
men and their families from their folly, 
and consequently women in _ British 
Columbia have far less rights in the 
property of their husbands than is gen- 
erally accorded to other English-speaking 
women. 

The city of Vancouver, however, recog- 
nizes women to this extent: Any single 
woman, widow or spinster, may vote for 
municipal officers, and all women possess- 
ing the other necessary qualifications of 
male voters may vote for all municipal 
officers and upon all municipal questions. 
Married women may vote upon the elec- 
tion of school trustees. 

It has recently been decided that a man 
possessing no property of his own, and 
not being a householder in his own right, 
may be allowed to vote in municipal mat- 
ters if his wife be a property-owner or a 
householder. 

The women of Vancouver are very ener- 
getic. They do a great deal of philan- 
thropic and charitable work. They were 
extremely active in providing for the com- 
fort of the Vancouver contingent in the 
army in South Africa. They seem to be 
very much alive to their interests, and I 
shall be greatly surprised if they do not 
very soon persuade the Provincial Parlia 
ment to grant them as full rights as are 
accorded women in other near-by com- 
munities in the United States. 

L. Epwin DuDLEyY. 





ARMY NURSES. 


The provisions of the new army biil in 
regard to women nurses are as follows: 


Srct. 19. That the Nurse Corps (female) 
shall consist of one superintendent to be 
appointed by the secretary of war, who 
shall be a graduate of a hospital training 
school having a course of instruction of not 
less than two years, whose term of office 
may be terminated at his discretion, whose 
compensation shall be $1,800 per annum, 
and of as many chief nurses, nurses and 
reserve nurses as may be needed. Reserve 
nurses may be assigned to active duty 





when the emergency of the service de- 
mands, but shall receive no compensation 
except when on such duty; Provided, That 
all nurses in the Nurse Corps shall be ap- 
pointed or removed by the surgeon gen- 
eral, with the approval of the secretary of 
war; that they shall be graduates of hos- 
pital training schools, and sball have 
passed a satisfactory professional, moral, 
mental and physical examination; and 
Provided, That the superintendent and 
nurses shall receive transportation and 
necessary expenses when travelling under 
orders; that the pay and allowances of 
nurses, and of reserve nurses, when on 
active service, shall be $40 per month 
when on duty in the United States and $50 
per month when without the limits of the 
United States. They shall be entitled to 
quarters, subsistence and medical attend- 
ance during illness, and they may be 
granted leaves of absence for thirty days, 
with pay, for each calendar year; and, 
when serving as chief nurses, their pay 
may be increased by authority of the 
secretary of war, such increase not to ex- 
ceed $25 per month. Payments to the 
Nurse Corps shall be made by the Pay 
Department. 


-_-—-— — 


VICTORIA THE PEACE-MAKER. 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., JAN. 29, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

It has been reported that Queen Vic- 
toria in her last hours asked the Prince of 
Wales and the Empero.: of Germany to 
kneel at her bedside and swear to do all 
in their power to reign in peace, and to 
endeavor to induce other nations to do 
likewise. If this incident be true, it, is 
one of the most thrilling, and, in view of 
the South African War, one of the most 
pathetic, in the life of the queen; and if 
it be not true, such an event would have 
added glory to her departing days, and 
would have consecrated for all time the 
lives of a king and an emperor. 

But we know that the good and great 
queen loved peace and abhorred war, and 
since it is desired to honor her memory 
and preserve her influence, why may not 
some memorial be established in the line 
of her high ideals? I wish it might be 
possible for the women of this country, 
and perhaps of other countries, to unite in 
what might be called a ‘Victoria League,” 
pledging themselves to do all in their 
power to counteract the military spirit 
among the youth, to bring quiet and per- 
sistent educational influences to bear in 
the direction of peace. 

Whatever we may think of the Philip- 
pine situation, it can hardly be disputed 
that the danger of war with foreign 
powers is greatly increased by the pos- 
seasion of old-world territory. History 
has shown that the people, partly from 
love of adventure and partly from false 
ideas of patriotism, have usually been 
ready at any time to endorse a war policy, 
regardless of the questions at issue, or 
the strength of the opponents, or the 
ultimate consequences, ‘‘We can whip al) 
Europe,’’ is the sentiment even now stir. 
ring in the breasts of the American youth, 
while we read, with some blush of shame, 
I trust, the admonition of the honored 
fathers of the nation, ‘‘Inculcate in the 
minds of the youth of the country the 
love of peace rather than war.” 

There ought to be a wide-spread effort 
to teach the deeper meaning of patriotism, 
for to the growing minds of our country 
patriotism seems to mean readiness to 
fight, no matter what the cause. If 
patriotism could mean to our youth, first 
of all, honor, justice, and integrity in 
official life, if it could mean a passionate 
love of the arts of peace, a love of the 
stability and safety of the American Re- 
public and the American home, for the 
remote future, as well as for the present, 
then a strong sentiment might at last be 
aroused for the settlement of international 
difficulties by a court of wise advisers, 
rather than by the barbarous argument of 
bullets. 

Who so well fitted to pledge themselves 
to this high task as the mothers, daugh- 
ters, and wives—the natural conservators 
of the home—whose first thought in a 
crisis tending to provoke war would be, 
not to bring about the complete submis- 
sion of a foe whatever the ruin required 
to accomplish it, but rather to consider 
first how to save homes from desolation 
and destruction? 

Could not great progress be made in this 
direction if the women of what might be 
called our semi-civilized Anglo-Saxon race 
were seriously to pledge themselves to 
safeguard the homes by a new education 
in patriotism? If splendid physical en- 
ergies and a spirit of adventure must find 
vent, there will still remain for some time 
to come our Western wilderness, for surely 
it is far better to work off surplus ener- 
gies upon bears and wolves and hyenas, 
than to go forth gladly to slaughter even 
erring human creatures. 

In one of the most beautiful pictures of 
Tintoretto in the Ducal Palace, the power 
of wisdom to avert war is symbolized by 
the goddess Minerva driving away Mars, 
It was after the peace of 1480 in Italy that 
Botticelli immortalized the ideal of wis- 
dom conquering war in his wonderful 
picture of Minerva and the Centaur, where 





a beautiful woman is represented as tam- 
ing a monster—half man and half animal 
—which well typifies war. 

Is there not power enough to make these 
visions a reality in the twentieth century, 
through the codperation of women with 
the wise and far-seeing men of our time? 
Cannot the pledge said to have been asked 
of king and emperor by the greatest and 
best of the world’s queens, be a pledge 
also by the women of America and Eng- 
land and other lands? In the interest of 
present and future homes, let the good 
work be done! MARION MURDOCK. 





THE WAR IN KANSAS. 


BY ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, 


One of the most important lessons for 
the people of a republic to learn is re- 
spect for and obedience to law. 

Here, where we have no king, queen, or 
royal family to revere, law is the only 
monarch for us to reverence and obey; all 
resistance to its behests threatens the 
safety and stability of our government; 
but to secure the faith and support of the 
people, all laws must be in the interests of 
justice, liberty, and equality. The Wo- 
man’s Temperance Association of the 
State of New York may be right in taking 
no action against saloon keepers here, who 
entice their husbands, fathers, brothers 
and sons into the haunts of vice, because 
our laws permit their existence; but in 
condemning the present war in Kansas, 
they must remember that the women are 
trying to uphold the law against the sale 
of intoxicating drinks, and they are sus- 
tained by the best men in Kansas, who 
helped to pass these beneficent measures. 
Under the present circumstances, what 
would be ‘mob’ law in New York is 
justifiable ‘‘war’”’ in Kansas. 

But, say some, it would be well enough 
to empty the liquor into the streets, but 
why smash the glass and gilded orna- 
ments? Because they help to make these 
places attractive at the midnight hour. As 
women of Kansas have only municipal 
suffrage, they have not by their votes 
helped to make these laws; they were 
made by men alone; but the women are 
determined to see them executed, as the 
county officials elected for this purpose 
are too timid or wicked to do their duty. 

Mothers, having gone to the very gates 
of death to give their sons life and im- 
mortality, have seen them degraded and 
demoralized in these haunts of vice pro- 
tected by law. Men in high places tell us 
home is our sphere, the rearing of chil- 
dren our highest duty, yet deny us a 
voice in the laws by which to protect our 
homes, and make the outside world fit for 
our children to live in. Woman’s life in 
too many cases is one of prolonged misery, 
dissipated husbands, fathers, brothers, 
and sons making home a pandemonium of 
horrors, and filling our asylums, jails, hos- 
pitals and prisons with idiots, lunatics, 
paupers, invalids and criminals. 

The women of Kansas have taken the 
initiative, and unless they speedily have a 
voice in the State and National laws, they 
will not sit with folded hands much 
longer, and instead of prayers and peti- 
tions, there will be a general movement 
inaugurated in every State that will com- 
pel attention. Men need not flatter them- 
selves that women will not under any 
circumstances fight, for the temperance 
crusades in Ohio years ago, and now in 
Kansas, abundantly prove their courage 
and capacity, Woman’s work as wife and 
mother is more sacred and far reaching in 
its influence than any office in Church or 
State; with her rests the protection of all 
the virtues, and the time has come for 
her to assert herself. A class of women 
have tried argument for nearly a century. 
If men will not listen to reason and argu- 
ment, another class of women will try 
more active measures. 





AMERICAN PURITY ALLIANCE. 
The American Purity Alliance, at its 
recent annual meeting in New York City, 
passed the following resolutions: 


That we welcome the organization by 
citizens of New York of the Committee of 
Fifteen, for the suppression of vice. We 
pledge our codperation in all wise meas- 
ures for the attainment of that end. We 
also express our hearty sympathy with 
the various associations throughout our 
country who are seeking to effect kindred 
reform, 

That experience abroad and in our own 
country has fully demonstrated that any 
legislation which contemplates permissive 
regulation of incontinence has invariably 
increased it, by lending to it actual legal 
sanction and the false hope of immunity 
from disease, 

That any legislation designed to sup- 
press or to diminish this vice, in order to 
be effectual, must contemplate equal pro- 
tection for both sexes, and must guard 
the personal freedom of all women with 
especial care. 

That the practice of this vice tends to 
undermine marriage, which is a relation- 
ship of most essential value to the indi- 
vidual, the family, and the State, and the 
practice of incontinence is criminal, as 
being injurious to the public welfare. 





That all parties who, whether as land- 
lords or as tenants, derive pecuniary re- 
turns for facilitating in any way the prac- 
tice of. this vice, should be regarded and 
treated as accomplices in crime. 

That every effort by force, fraud, or so- 
licitation to induce girls or women to con- 
sent to their own ruin should be punished 
by severe and effectual penalties. 

That it is a most important duty of all 
parents, and it is their peculiar privilege, 
to train their children in the habit of 
chastity and self-control, and in a convic- 
tion of the rightful equality of both sexes 
in the marriage relation. 

That it is a special duty of every branch 
of the Church to use all wise means to 
check the practice and to prevent the 
licensed ‘‘regulation’’ of sexual vice, as 
being destructive of marriage and the 
family, inculeated by Scripture and by 
divine revelation in the ideals of the 
human heart. 

That the discipline and health of our 
army and navy, and the welfare of those 
among whom they may be stationed, de- 
mand complete prohibition of the practice 
of this vice, and justify every possible 
provision for the innocent relief and en- 
joyment of the men while off duty, and a 
reward, by bonus or otherwise, for up- 
right, manly conduct while in its dis- 
charge. 

That the efficient action as commander- 
in-chief by President McKinley, of whose 
personal sympathy we feel assured, is re- 
spectfully but most earnestly asked for 
the prohibition of this vice among our 
troops wherever stationed, and effective 
measures to protect, them from tempta- 
tion. 

That the many painful and terrible 
revelations recently made public have, in 
a measure, aroused the attention of all in- 
telligent and humane people, and we 
hopefully anticipate that this may result 
in a nobler appreciation of marriage and 
the family, which are the two great rela- 
tionships of human life. 





AT THE SOUTH. 


‘The Remonstrance”’ says that a former 
member of the “Illinois Association Op- 
posed to the Further Extension of Suf- 
frage to Women”’ is distributing its publi- 
cations through the South. The growth 
of suffrage sentiment in the South during 
recent years has been remarkable. It has 
been chiefly owing to an object lesson. 

New Orleans was for many years almost 
the only city of its size without a system 
of underground sewers. Again and again 
New Orleans was the gate by which yel- 
low fever entered the South. Every effort 
to get the tax-payers to levy a special tax 
for improved sewerage tailed. 

Three years ago the Louisiana Constitu- 
tional Convention gave tax-paying women 
the right to vote upon all question sub- 
mitted to the tax-payers. Mrs. A. J. 
George, of Massachusetts, at a legislative 
hearing in Boston soon after, declared 
that the convention took this action ‘from 
the meanest of motives—to secure white 
supremacy.’’ In Louisiana the majority 
of the male tax-payers are white, and 
there was no need to give suffrage to tax- 
paying women to ensure a white majority 
at elections on questions submitted to 
tax-payers only. That motive did not 
enter into it. Louisiana women had 
made an earnest appeal to the Constitu- 
tional Convention for full suffrage. It 
refused to grant them this; but it gave 
tax-paying women the right to vote upon 
all questions submitted to the tax-payers, 
as a sort of sop to soothe the women’s 
disappointment. So say Miss Gordon and 
other New Orleans ladies. 

Soon after, another effort was made to 
get the tax-payers of New Orleans to 
authorize a special tax-levy to provide 
sewerage, drainage and a pure water 
supply. The women tax-payers exerted 
themselves vigorously. A Woman’s Sewer- 
age and Drainage League was formed, 
with Miss Kate M. Gordon, president of 
the Era Club (a suffrage club) at its head. 
Many meetings were held, a careful canvas 
of the women tax-payers was made, and 
the election went for sewerage, drainage, 
and pure water, by a large majority. The 
New Orleans papers united in saying that 
“the women did it,’ and the Business 
Men’s League of New Orleans gave Miss 
Gordon a medal. 

Miss Gordon says that this object les- 
son on woman suffrage, in the metropolis 
of the South, has bad a marked effect on 
public opinion throughout that section. 





WOMEN AND HOME RULE. 


‘‘The Remonstrance’’ quotes one Alice 
S. Green as saying that in England, dur- 
ing the fight over Home Rule, the women 
on both sides “contributed nothing to the 
controversy except heat,’’ When it was 
over, the Parliamentary leaders on both 
sides expressed their thanks to the women 
for the efficient help they bad rendered. 

The same Alice Green says she knows 
of no woman who has written anything of 
value on various economic questions. One 
Englishwoman, Mrs. Millicent Garrett 
Fawcett, has written a work regarded as 
so valuable that it is now in use as a text- 
book in a number of colleges; and one 
American college girl (Miss Gail Laughlin 
of Wellesley), while still an undergradu- 
ate, wrote an essay on a current economic 
problem which the Home Market Club 
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bought from her, printed in a tract, and 
distributed by the hundred thousand as a 
campaign document. These are only two 
instances out of many. 

But the whole question is irrelevant. If 
no men were allowed to vote except those 
who had written valuable works on eco- 
nomic problems, the number of voters 
would be considerably reduced. ‘The 
magazines, the press, and the platform” 
are “open’’ to men as well as to women, 
but this is not considered a reason for 
taking his vote away from the quiet, aver- 
age citizen, who may have his decided 
preference as to candidates, even though 
he be not a magazine writer or a platform 
orator. 





“SOCIAL CHANGES.” 


“The Remonstrance”’ prophesies that 
equal suffrage would ‘create social 
changes of doubtful benefit,’ ‘‘lessen 
women’s influence for good,” and “im- 
peril the community.” Equal suffrage is 
now in operation throughout a large part 
of the English-speaking world. Active 
Anti-Suffrage Associations have been at 
work for years gathering all the testimony 
against it that they could get, from Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, Kansas, Idaho, England, 
Scotland. Ireland, Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand. In all these places put to- 
gether, they have not yet found half a dozen 
respectable men who assert over their own 
names and addresses thdtit has had any 
bad results whatever. 
tor 
“THE INDIFFERENCE OF WOMEN.” 








Miss Bissell is quoted in ‘*The Remon- 
strance”’ as saying that “the suffrage 
movement must be against the opinions 
of a majority of women, because, notwith- 
standing that it had been pushed for fifty 
years, it had not succeeded, although 
every woman’s movement really desired 
by women during that period had won its 
way.”’ 

The suffrage movement has already 
‘‘won its way’’ to a considerable extent— 
enough to alarm its opponents, and cause 
them to organize to resist its further ad- 
vance. All the other progressive move- 
ments are still militant in some places, 
while triumphant in others, In one State 
women are atill asking for the opening of 
college doors; in another, for admission 
to the bar; in another, for the right of 
married women to control their own earn- 
ings; in another, for equal pay for women 
teachers; in another, for more equitable 
property laws; etc., etc. And in no one 
of these questions have the majority of 
women ever been “really interested.” 

It is a simple historical fact that every 
improvement thus far made in the condi- 
tion of women has been made, not in re- 
sponse to a demand of the majority, but 
in consequence of the arguments, entreat- 
ies, and “continual coming’’ of a persis- 
tent few. Every phase of progress in suc- 
cession has had to contend with the 
indifference of the majority of women, 
and often with active opposition from 
some of them. 

When a man in Saco, Me., first employed 
a saleswoman, the men boycotted his 
store, and the women remonstrated ear- 
nestly with him on the sin of which he 
was guilty in placing a young woman in a 
position of such “publicity’’ as behind a 
counter. When Lucy Stone tried to se- 
cure for married women the right to their 
own property, women asked with scorn, 
“Do you think I would give myself where 
I would not give my property?’”” When 
Elizabeth Blackwell began to study medi- 
cine, the women at her boarding-house re- 
fused to speak to her, and women passing 
her on the streets held their skirts aside 
so as not to touch her. Mary Lyon’s first 
efforts for the higher education of women 
were received with infinite ridicule, not 
only by the mass of men, but by the mass 
of women as well, 

In Eastern countries, where women are 
shut up in zenanas, and forbidden to walk 
the streets unveiled, the women them- 
selves are among the strongest upholders 
of these traditional restrictions, which 
they have been taught to think add to 
their dignity. The Chinese lady is as 
proud of her small feet as any American 
remonstrant is of her political disabilities. 
Pundita Ramabai tells us that the idea of 
education for girls is so unpopular with 
the majority of Hindoo women that when 
a progressive Hindoo proposes to educate 
his little daughter, it is not uncommon 
for the women of his family to threaten 
to drown themselves. 

George William Curtis said: 

The assertion that when a majority of 
women ask for equal political rights, they 
will be granted, is a confession that there 
is no conclusive reason against their shar- 
ing them. And,if that be so, how can 
their admission rightfully depend upon 
the majority? Why should the woman 
who does not care to vote prevent the 
voting of her neighbor who does? Why 
should a hundred girls who are content to 
be dolls and do what Mrs. Grundy expects, 
prejudice the choice of a single one who 
wishes to be a woman and do what her 
conscience requires? 

Many changes for the better have been 





made during the last half-century in the 
laws, written and unwritten, relating to 
women. Everybody approves of these 
changes now, because they have become 
accomplished facts. But not one of them 
would have been made to this day, if it 
had been necessary to wait till the major- 
ity of women asked for it. The change 
now under discussion is to be judged on 
its merits. In the light of history, the 
indifference of most women and the oppo- 
sition of a few must be taken as a matter 
of course. It has no more rational signif- 
icance now than it has had in regard to 
each previous step of women’s progress. 








“INVASION OF STATE RIGHTS.” 


The claim is made that it would be ‘‘an 
invasion of State rights’’ for Congress to 
submit to the States, for their ratification 
or rejection, an amendment enfranchising 
women. This is the regular and legal 
way provided by the Constitution of the 
United States for submitting amendments. 


23S. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





Women bookkeepers of Chicago have 
organized to demand an.eight-hour work- 
day. 

A movement is on foot in the cities of 
Toronto and Hamilton, Canada, to erect 
statues of Queen Victoria in their public 
parks. 


Senator Stout, of Menomonie, Wis., will 
present to the State Legislature a bill 
which provides against the marriage of 
degenerates, physical or moral, and re- 
quires that all marriages shall be in con- 
trol of an examining board of physicians, 


Miss Marion Talbot, dean of women at 
the University of Chicago, said recently 
in a lecture on domestic life in this country: 
“Ten per cent. of the money spent by the 
American people for food is utterly wast- 
ed, and in the art of throwing things 
away we certainly excel.’ 


Louis Klopsch says, in the New York 
Witness, ‘There is no monopoly in reli- 
gion. The grace of God is not a little 
property that we may fence off and have 
all to ourselves, It is a Father’s orchard, 
and everywhere there are bars that we 
may let down and gates that we may 
swing open.”’ 


Jenny Lind’s letters, written between 
1845 and 1874, to a woman friend living in 
Italy, will soon be publisbed by an Italian 
firm. The letters, it is reported, num- 
ber over a hundred, and give the prima 
donna’s outspoken and unconventional 
opinions about the music and many of 
the musicians of her time. 


The young women of to-day are aban- 
doning syllabubs and demanding strong 
meat. The debating club of Mount Hol- 
yoke College has discussed the “Situation 
in Venezuela,’ ‘Senatorial Contests,’’ 
**Movements of the Boers,” ‘‘Death of the 
Queen and Accession of Edward VII.,” 
“Cuban Constitution,” “Turkish Indem- 
nity,’ and the ‘Chinese Situation.” At 
Smith College, in the near future, the stu- 
dents will debate the question: ‘‘Can the 
existence of the chronic mugwump be 
justified?’—Boston Transcript. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 


THe Listentnc CuiLp. A _ selection 
from the stores of English verse, made 
for the youngest readers and hearers. 
By Lucy W. Thacher, with an intro- 
ductory nete by Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1900. Price, 50 cents. 


This is a remarkably fine collection of 
short poems which are real poetry—poems 
that carry with them a music and rhythm 
which will captivate the ear and delight 
the fancy of children too young fully to 
comprehend their real meaning. With 
excellent taste and judgment the compiler 
has selected gems of ancient authors, thus 
achieving novelty by drawing from long- 
forgotten sources. Chaucer dates from 


the fourteenth century; Shakespeare, 
Spenser, Marlowe, Barnfield, Drayton, 
Nash, Johnson, Drummond, Fletcher, 


Decker, Heywood, Browne, Wilkes, Ca- 
rew, Herrick, Suckling, Lovelace, and 
Herbert from the sixteenth century; Cow- 
ley, Milton, Marvel, and Dryden from 
the seventeenth; Pope, Ramsay, Oldys, 
Thomson, Adams, Shenstone, Collins, 
Gray, Goldsmith, Cowper, Charlotte 
Smith, and Burns from the eighteenth; 
Blake, Rogers, the Wordsworths, Cole- 


ridge, Southey, Scott, Byron, Shelley, 
Keats, Campbell, Moore, Hunt, Lamb, 
Hogg, Clare, Peacock, Cunningham, 


Proctor, Hood, Lover, Macaulay, Beddoes, 
Wolfe, Howitt, Moultrie, the Millers, Bry- 
ant, and Norton from the early nineteenth; 
while Emerson, Holmes, Whittier, Long- 
fellow, Fields, Lowell, Tennyson, Brown- 
ing, Arnold, Thackeray, Swinburne, Dick- 
inson, Stevenson, etc., bring us down to 
the present day. The mere enumeration 
of these names, most of them unfamiliar 
to most readers, will show the novel char- 
acter of this admirable selection, which is 
a veritable revival of ancient melodies and 
a charming study of classical English lit- 
erature. Surely ‘‘the listening child’ 
whose ear becomes familiar with these 





STaTE OF On10, CiTy oF TOLEDO, 
Lucas County. | 66. 

FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he 
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masters of verse, will retain in after-life a 
more refined and cultivated taste, after 
having been thus introduced to the finest 
products of English literature. Every 
family should have this book and use it. 
H, B. B. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A KING. 


BY ELLA MATTHEWS BANGS. 





We talked of kings, little Ned and I, 
As we sat in the firelight’s glow: 
Of Alfred the Great, in days gone by, 

And his kingdom of long ago; 


Of Norman William, who, brave and stern, 
His armies to victory led. 

Then, after a pause, ‘‘At school we learn 
Of another great man,”’ said Ned. 


“And this one was good to the oppressed, 
He was gentle and brave, and so 

Wasn't he greater than all the rest? 
’Twas Abraham Lincoln, you know.” 


‘Was Lincoln a king?” I asked him then, 
And in waiting for his reply 

A long procession of noble men 
Seemed to pass in the firelight by. 


When “No” came slowly from little Ned, 
And thoughtfully; then, with a start, 
‘He wasn’t a king—outside,”’ he said 
*But I think he was in his heart.’’ 
—St. Nicholas. 


-_-_ 


QUEEN VICTORIA AS A LITTLE GIRL. 

When Victoria was a little child, her 
mother, the Duchess of Kent, saw how 
near she was to the crown, and trained 
her with that thoughtin mind. She aimed, 
first of all, to educate her for usefulness, 
teaching her to be thoughtful for others, 
ungelfish, industrious and economical, It 
is said that Victoria had very little money 
to spend in those early days, and that she 
kept account of every penny and shilling. 
These habits became fixed, so that even as 
Queen she did not forget them. 

Victoria was fond of all childish amuse- 
ments, but was especially devoted to dolls, 
and had an extremely large family of 
them, numbering one hundred and thirty- 
two. Many of these are still preserved, 
and make an interesting collection which 
the Queen sometimes looked over in her 
later years. These dolls were not like the 
elegant creations of to-day, but were 
“Dutch dolls” or ‘Flanders babies,’’ made 
of wood. Their cheeks and lips were 
painted brightly, and they had clumsy 
joints and ‘‘spindle legs,’’ but the future 
Queen loved them, and made moat of their 
clothes with her own fingers. She dressed 
them to represent ladies of the court, and 
named them after those members of the 
royal household. More than twenty little 
dolls’ cushions are still preserved, which 
Victoria made of bits of silk and satin, all 
sewed and stuffed with greatest care, 
presumably for the benefit of her dolls’ 
wooden joints. 

The kind, loving heart of this ‘‘mother 
of dolls’’ seems to have drawn to her the 
hearts of her small English subjects in 
later years, for it was not so very long ago 
that a little girl wrote to her as follows: 

Dear Queen: I let my doll fall into a 
hole in the mountain, and as I know that 
the other side of the world belongs to you, 
I wish you would send some one there to 
find my doll. 

This request found its way to the Queen, 
who, while she did not send to ‘‘the other 
side of the world,’’ did send a new doll to 
the writer of the letter. 

Victoria’s favorite picture-book is also 
preserved, and in an English magazine 
we find it fully described. It was printed 
in 1811, Its cover was blue and white, 
tied with pink ribbon, and its title, 
‘Ellen, or the Naugbty Girl Reclaimed.” 
Each verse of the poem-story is illustrated 
with a cut-out figure, separate from the 
book, one head fitting the various bodies, 
after the fashion of paper dolls. Ellen is 
introduced as a little girl in white, who 
has thrown her book upon the ground, 
and the description says: 

And though her face is fair and mild, 
You view a stubborn, naughty child; 
Nay, Ellen is so wayward grown, 

Her book upon the ground is thrown, 


And kind mamma, who loves so well, 
Can neither make her read or spell. 


Ellen reforms only after being stolen by 





gypsies and passing through other trying 
experiences. It is interesting to know 
that Victoria made other faces for Ellen 
than the one furnished by the original 
artist, with her own pencil. 

Among the other toys still in existence, 
which were highly prized, are a small 
swing mirror and a doll’s chair. 

In 1829, when Victoria was ten years 
old, King George [V., then King of Eng. 
land, gave her a piano, The case was of 
choice rosewood, and it was considered 
very elegant, Upon this she learned to 
play, so that in time she became a good 
pianist.—Mrs. O. W. Scott, in Zion’s 
Herald. 





HUMOROUS. 


“IT dunno how Bill’s a-goin’ to vote in 
this election,’’ said the campaign worker. 
‘I’ve hearn tell he’s on the fence.” ‘He 
wuz thar,’’ replied the neighbor; ‘‘but one 
o’ the canderdates let fall a dollar on the 
off side o’ the fence, and Bill got dizzy an’ 
fell over.”’ 


“Isn’t there a great deal of egotism 
among actors?’’ asked the young woman. 

‘I am sorry to say there is,’”’ answered 
Mr. Stormington Barnes. ‘‘Why, I have 
met no less than three actors who thought 
they could play Hamlet as well as I do!’’ 
— Washington Star. 


The Matrimonial Trust.—“I suppose 
aes very fond of Kitty, and that she 

as perfect trust in you, now that you’re 
married.” 

“Trust? Well, I guess that’s right. 
She has a perfect monopoly of me.’’— Phil- 
adelphia Press. 


As a little fellow of five or six years 
was reading at school one day, he came 
upon the passage, ‘‘Keep thy tongue from 
evil and thy lips from guile.’’ Master 
Hopeful drawled out, ‘‘Keep--thy—tongue 
— from — evil — and — thy — lips—from— 
girls.’’—Leslie’s Weekly. 


Little Tommy had seen his mamma 
make custards with meringue on them. 
One day his mamma sent him to see if 
his papa was ready for dinner. He found 
the father with lather on his face, getting 
ready for a shave. Tommy came back, 
and said: ‘‘No, mamma, papa has meringue 
all over his face, and can’t come now.’’— 
Presbyterian. 


An Englishman recently died, leaving 
one son and two daughters. He men- 
tioned all of them in bis will. The first 
clause is, ‘tI leave my piano to Mary Eliz- 
abeth when Arthur has done with it.’’ 
The next clause is, ‘To Susan Jane—she 
may take whatever Arthur wishes to give 
to her.”’” There is no doubt of Arthur’s 
standing in the document, but the point- 
ed question is raised, Are Mary Elizabeth 
and Susan Jane beneficiaries under the 
will? 

Or 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the WomaAn’s JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
ol Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
the principles which it advocates. 














TO BE PREPARED 
For war is the surest way for this nation 
to maintain peace. That is the opinion 
of the wisest statesmen. It is equally 
true that to be prepared for spring is the 
best way to avoid the peculiar dangers of 
the season. This is a lesson multitudes 
are learning, and at this time, when the 
blood is sure to be loaded with impurities 
and to be weak and sluggish, the millions 
begin to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which 
purifies, enriches and vitalizes the blood, 
expels all disease germs, creates a good 
appetite, gives strength and energy and 
puts the whole system in a healthy con- 
dition, preventing pneumonia, fevers, and 
other dangerous diseases which are liable 
to attack a weakened system. 











THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 


A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 


Boston, Mass. 














WOMAN SUFFRAGE *TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
8a e. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
W.S8S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 





EDUCATIONAL. 








GE Faelten 


(3) : 

5 Piano-forte 

< School. 
CARL, PABLTEN 


CuItpRen’s Courses, $30 to $90 per year. 
Apvutts’ Coursss, $54 to $180 per year. 
TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLass, $60 per year 


Send for New Prospectus. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston 


DeMERITTE’S 
Classical and English School for Boys 


553 BOYLSTON S8T., BOSTON, 


Prepares for Coliege, the scientific schools, and 
gives a thorough English course. The rooms are 
open daily from 9 A. M. to 4P. M. Saturdays 
from 9 to 12. For circulars or information, ad- 
dreas, EpWIN De MERITTE, Principal. 


WASHINGTON 


College of Law 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Primarily for women. Full corps of 
eighteen Lecturersand Professors. Three 
years’ course leading to degree of Bach- 
elor of Laws. Fourth year for candidates 
for the degree of Master of Laws. 

Term began October ist. For further 
particulars address the dean. 


ELLEN SPENCER MUSSEY, LL. M. 
470 La. Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 











Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 
Exceptionai laboratory and clinical facili 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 


available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Dean, 


295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-eighth year opened October 4, 1900 


Entrance examinations June 7 and 8, and Oo- 
tober 1 and 2. 





Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1900. 18 lustractors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis, Ina. 
Theodore L. Bewall Sounder.’ Cntaleane Pres: 














MEDICAL REGISTER. 





Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fifty-first Annual Session opened Sept. 26. Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven and a half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de- 

artments. Clinical Instruction and Qu \e 
SLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Tufts College Medica) 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica: 
college in New England whose Diplomas are reo- 
ognized by the Mass. led. Society. 

Commenced its regular course of lectures in 
its new and thoroughly equipped building, corns 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 


74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFF/CE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston, 
The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 
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The Club Woman 


Was unanimously adopted at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America, 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.00 A YEAR. 
HFLEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 

52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston, 
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STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING. 


The annual meeting of stockholders of 
the Proprietors of the WomANn’s JOURNAL 
will be held at their office, No. 3 Park 
Street, Boston, on Monday, Feb. 11, 1901, 
at 11 A. M. The stockholders are re- 
spectfully invited to attend. By order of 
the directors, 

JuLtia WARD HoweE, President. 

CATHARINE WILDE, Clerk. 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 

Abraham Lincoln’s birthday, Feb. 12, 
will be widely celebrated. It will be 
worthily commemorated in Boston by an 
address from Hon. George F. Hoar, senior 
Senator of Massachusetts, who will re- 
spond to an invitation tendered him by 
the Legislature. Every one should be re- 
minded that Abraham Lincoln was the 
first public man in America who made 
woman suffrage one of the fundamental 
articles in his political creed. In June, 
1836, he nominated himself to the citizens 
of Sangamon County, Illinois, in the fol- 
lowing card, published in the Journal: 

New SALEM, JUNE 13, 1836. 
To the Editor of the Journal : 

In your paper of last Saturday I see a 
communication over the signature of 
‘*Many Voters,’’ in which the candidates 
who are announced in the ‘Journal’ are 
called upon to “show their bands.” 
Agreed. Here’s mine. 

I go for all sharing the privileges of the 
overnment who assist in bearing its bur- 
ens. Consequently, I go for admitting 

all whites to the right of suffrage who pay 
taxes or bear arms (by no means exclud- 
ing females). 

If elected, I shall consider the whole 
people of Sangamon my constituents, as 
well those who oppose as those that sup- 
port me. 

Let the American people show their re- 
gard for the memory of their martyred 
President by carrying out his principles, 
and extending equal suffrage to women. 

H. B. B. 


THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE HEARING. 

A Public Legislative Hearing is an- 
nounced by the Joint Committee on Con- 
stitutional Amendments of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, to be held on Monday, 
Feb. 18, at 10 A. M., in Room 240, State 
House, Boston. 

This year the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association has petitioned, as 
usual, for a woman suffrage constitutional 
amendment. 

For fifty years Massachusetts suffrag‘sts 
have been petitioning for a legal and con- 
stitutional referendum submitting equal 
suffrage to the voters. I, myself, in 1853, 
was present at a hearing in Representa- 
tives’ Hall where Lucy Stone, Wendell 
Phillips, and William Lloyd Garrison ad- 
dressed a legislative committee in its 
behalf. Hon. Amasa Walker was its 
chairman. The committee reported ad- 
versely, on the ground that there had been 
no general agitation of the question. That 
objection bas long since been overcome. 
Similar petitions have been sent in ever 
since, 

For six years past, our opponents in the 
Legislature have used the sham referen- 
dum of 1894 as their main objection to a 
law conferring municipal suffrage on 
women; but the 110,000 men and women 
who voted in favor, deny that that was a 
fair expression of public opinion, and de- 
mand that the voters shall be given an 
opportunity to decide. H. B. B. 








WOMEN AS LAW-BREAKERS. 


The editor of the N. Y. Commercial 
Advertiser points to the actions of Mrs. 
Nation and her friends as an illustration 
of women’s inherent “tendency to despise 
legal obligations,” and consequent unfit- 
ness for suffrage. But if the ballot were 
denied to the sex that most often disre- 
gards legal obligations, it would not be 
the women. 

For each of the half-dozen women who 
have been breaking plate-glass windows 
in Kansas for the last few days, a score of 
men in that State have been breaking the 
liquor laws deliberately and of set pur- 
pose, for years; and, in addition, a host of 
officials sworn to enforce the law have 
been disregarding their legal obligation 
to do so. And from this condition of 
things the Commercial Advertiser, with 
curious logic, deduces the conclusion that 
men are more law-abiding than women! 

Even those who sympathize most 
strongly with Mrs. Nation’s motives may 
doubt if the violent methods to which she 
has resorted will do any permanent good. 
But the illicit liquor sellers and their 
apologists are the last persons who have 
any right to throw stones at her as a law- 
breaker. 

There is a clause in the Kansas liquor 
law providing that if the county officers 





whose duty it is to suppress a saloon 
neglect to do so, “‘any citizen’? may take 
action against it—though it does not say 
that any citizen may take a hatchet. The 
ablest lawyers in Kansas are divided in 
opinion as to whether property used in an 
unlawful business can claim the protec- 
tion of the law. This is the reason why 
Mrs. Nation is not locked up—the fact 
that seems so mysterious to many persons 
who denounce her for “‘law-breaking.”’ It 
is a question whether she has broken the 
law or not; but there is no question at all 
that her opponents have done so. 

The Commercial Advertiser goes on to 
say: 

Picture in your mind the condition of 
affairs in this and other large cities if 
women were to be given the suffrage. .. . 
Imagine a political meeting with oppos- 
ing phalanxes of women armed with 
pokerg and hatchets, or the humble do- 
mestic broom! 

Well, why does not the Commercial Ad- 
vertiser point us to some actual instance 
of this kind, in Wyoming, or Colorado, or 
Australia, or New Zealand? Women now 
have “‘universal suffrage’ by hundreds of 
thousands, in many different parts of the 
English-speaking world. In some places 
they have had it for a generation. If 
these lurid results are really to follow, it 
is high time for them to materialize. 
They have not done so yet, 

The Commercial Advertiser prophesies 
that the worst women would vote, and 
the best women would not (just the re- 
verse has been found to be the case), and 
says: 

The peaceful-minded citizen, male or 
female, would be apt to shun the polls as 
a place of as certain peril as the firing- 
line in battle. 

Now, the one point in which even the 
opponents of equal suffrage concede that 
it has done good is in making elections 
more orderly and quiet. 

Criminal statistics do not bear out the 
Commercial Advertiser's theory that wom- 
en have a greater tendency than men to 
break the law. The U.S. Census of 1890 
gives the relative number of men and 
women in the State prisons of the differ- 
ent States. Omitting fractions, they are 
as follows: 

In the District of Columbia, women 
constitute 17 per cent. of the prisoners; in 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 14 per 
cent.; in New York, 18; in Louisiana, 12; 
in Virginia, 11; in New Jersey, 10; in 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, 9; in Connec- 
ticut, 8; in Alabama, New Hampshire, 
Obio, and South Carolina, 7; in Florida, 
Maine, Mississippi, New Mexico, and Ten- 
nessee, 6; in Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Missouri, North 
Carolina, and West Virginia, 5; in Arkan- 
sas and Delaware, 4; in California, Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, Texas, and Vermont, 
3; in Colorado, lowa, Montana, Nebraska, 
and Utah, 2; in Arizona, Kansas, Nevada, 
and South Dakota, 1; in Washington, 
four-fifths of one per cent; in Oregon and 
Wisconsin, two-fifths of one per cent.; in 
Wyoming and Idaho, none. 

Equal suffrage would increase the re- 
spectable and law abiding vote very large- 
ly, while increasing the vicious and crimi- 
nal vote very little. This is not a matter 
of sentiment or conjecture, but of cold 
statistics. A. 8. B. 
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A VICTORY IN KANSAS. 


A bill to repeal municipal woman suf- 
frage was lately introduced in the Legis- 
lature of Kansas. Both the judiciary and 
local judiciary committees reported against 
the bill. On Jan. 25, 1901, it was brought 
up in the House, and was defeated with- 
out a roll-call and amid ‘‘a ripple of amuse- 
ment.’’ [t received hardly any votes. 

Kansas women have now had municipal 
suffrage for fourteen years. Several years 
ago a letter of inquiry as to the results 
was addressed to the Chief Justice and 
the Judges of the State Supreme Court. 
All of them concurred in substance with 
Judge W. A. Johnson, who wrote: 

In consequence our elections are more 
orderly and fair, a higher class of officers 
are chosen, and we have cleaner and 
stronger city governments. 

The Legislature of Kansas is elected by 
men alone, and could have repealed 
municipal suffrage without fear of politi- 
cal opposition. But the legislators, after 
fourteen years’ experience of it, have no 
wish to repeal it, and the attempt merely 
arouses amusement. 








QUEEN WILHELMINA’S WEDDING. 


The press and the public have hardly 
ceased their eulogies over the grave of 
one ‘‘political woman’’—Queen Victoria— 
when they begin to overflow with bridal 
congratulations to another—Queen Wil- 
heimina. And these good wishes for the 
young queer are not feigned, but real. 
Many of these same men and newspapers 
are given to denouncing ‘‘women in poli- 
tics”; but as soon as there is a royal wed- 
ding or a royal funeral, it becomes clear 
that their dislike is for the political 
woman in the abstract, not in the con- 
crete. 

Wilhelmina’s wedding, like Victoria’s 





funeral, has conspicuously refuted most 
of the stock objections to equal suffrage. 
For instance, it is prophesied that if wom- 
en take part in public affairs, they will 
lose all their interest in pretty clothes, 
and will no longer try to make themselves 
beautiful. But columns are devoted to 
the description of Wilhelmina’s wedding 
dress, and a very pretty dress it seems to 
have been. We are told that no one 
would wish to marry a political woman. 
But Queen Wilhelmina has had the offer 
of almost every marriageable prince in 
Europe. It is said that if a woman held a 
political office, she would lose all her 
social influence. But Queen Wilhelmina 
has more social influence than any other 
person in Holland, precisely because she 
holds the highest political office in the 
kingdom. Itis predicted that if women 
take an interest in public affairs, they will 
become demoralized and unsexed. But 
no one seems to entertain such fears for 
Wilhelmina. Last, and worst threat of 
all in a woman’s eyes, it is declared that a 
political woman could not be beloved. 
But all accounts agree that Wilhelmina is 
fairly adored by her people, and the car- 
nival of loyal rejoicing in the Netherlands 
over her wedding has been scmething un- 
precedented. 

The handful of rich society women in 
America who officer and conduct the ‘‘As- 
sociations Opposed to the Extension of 
Suffrage to Women,” look with strong 
disapproval upon Mrs, Evangeline Heartz, 
member of the Colorado House of Repre- 
sentatives, and would regard a woman as 
hopelessly ‘‘unsexed” if she were elected 
mayor of the smallest city in Kansas by 
the free choice of her fellow citizens. Yet 
there is not one of these fashionable and 
aristocratic ladies but would have stood 
an inch taller if she bad been invited to 
Queen Wilhelmina’s wedding. Verily, 
consistency is a jewel! A. 8. B. 





THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 

The next Fortnightly meeting will be 
held in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL parlors, 3 
Park Street, on Tuesday, Feb. 12, at 
3 P.M. 

Dr. Emily Brainerd Ryder, who has 
been living in the Orient nearly a dozen 
years, will be the lecturer. Twelve years 
ago she went to India with Pundita Rama- 
bai, has worked with her, and travelled 
with her in China and Japan. Dr. Ryder 
organized the Bombay Sorosis, a club for 
native women, giving them this motto for 
their encouragement: ‘‘The world was 
made for women also.’’ She not only 
brought the Bombay Club into the Feder 
ation of Clubs, but the Woman’s Club of 
Colombo, Ceylon, and the Karakatta Club 
of Australia. She bas had an extensive lec- 
ture tour in Australia, from which she 
has just returned, prepared to address 
clubs, leagues, and public assemblies on 
the many phases of life she has seen in 
the Oriental countries where she has 
lived. 

Her lectures include graphic accounts 
of the “Child Wives of India,’ ‘‘Life 
among the Hindoos,” ‘‘The Fire Worship- 
pers,” ‘‘Followers of the True Prophet,” 
and ‘‘Polynesia and its Fascinating Island 
World.’”’ Dr. Ryder is a most interesting 
talker, ready, clear, and always holding 
the attention of her audience. Her topic 
next Tuesday will be, ‘‘The Hindoo Sys- 
tem of Child Marriage, as Seen by a Wo- 
man Doctor.’’ Discussion will follow the 
lecture, and refreshments will be served 
during the social hour. 
are not members will be expected to pay 
an admission fee of 15 cents, 

Mary A. LIVERMORE, Pres. 

[Dr. Ryder will show, in connection 
with her lecture, some of the beautiful 
bridal garments of the child wives of In- 
dia, and other interesting specimens of 
Oriental clothing. } 
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PROGRESS AND THE SUFFRAGISTS. 

“The Remonstrance’”’ mentions the 
hearing at Washington last winter, when 
Mrs. Dodge of New York, Miss Bissell of 
Delaware, and Mrs. George of Massachu- 
setts went to the National Capitol and made 
public speeches before Congressional com- 
mittees in order to prove that a woman’s 
place is at home. The argument is quoted 
of Mrs. Johnson of New York, who tried 
to show that the equal suffrage movement 
has been “‘antagonistic’’ to the higher ed- 
ucation of women, their admission to the 
professions, and their enlarged property 
rights. The equal suffrage conventions 
argued in behalf of all these things for 
years, while the mass of the community 
was still opposed to them. 

In Massachusetts the late venerable 
Samuel E. Sewall did more than any other 
one man to secure improved laws for 
women. For thirty years it was he who 
drew the bills, helped the women to plead 
their cause before legislative committees, 
and obtained a long succession of legal 
changes. In the Woman’s JOURNAL of Oct. 
27, 1877, Judge Sewall reviewed the prog- 
ress that had been made up to that time 


As usual, all who | 


in legislation in regard to married wom- 
en’s property rights, etc., and said: 

How has this work been accomplished? 
By the steady growth of public opinion, 
promoted and aided in a very t de- 
gree, if not entirely created, by the labors 
of the suffragists. I may add that, when 
the suffragists first began to move, the 
prejudice against altering the status of 
wives, and giving women the public 
offices into which they have since been 
introduced, was stronger than that which 
now resists granting them the ballot. 





POPULATION OF ENFRANCHISED STATES. 

‘*The Remonstrance” quotes the popu- 
lation of the equal suffrage States accord- 
ing to the census of 1890. Population 
there is growing so fast that it would have 
been fairer to quote from the census of 
1900. The following table shows the in- 
crease: 


1890 1900 
Colorado 412,198 639.700 
Wyoming 60,705 92.531 
Utah 207,905 276,749 
Idaho 84,385 161,772 
1,070,752 


“The Remonstrance” sneeringly inti- 
mates that there is no ‘‘disposition to re- 
move to a State where woman has ‘free- 
dom,.’”’ It is clear at least that people 
have no disposition to move away from 
the enfranchised States for that reason. 





THE BAZAR REPORT. 


The report of the National Suffrage 
Bazar has been drawn up with great care 
and in minute detail by the treasurer, Mrs. 
Priscilla D. Hackstaff. We give only the 
total receipts of each booth, from both 
sales and cash donations: 


Dixie Land Booth (Alabama, Delaware, 
Georgia, Kentucky, North and South 
Carolina, Mississippi, Tennessee, Vir- 













finia) COSCRReSeSO EERE DOS eSORCCER EC ED ESOC? $117.09 
Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Wisconsin 
oor States were grouped in one 
WOE. cccccccececceccccocsscosoescecceces 383,15 
Iowa, innesota, Montana, North and 
South Dakota, Oregon, Washington, 
| New Mexico and Arizona .......seee+00- 687.10 
| Rhode Island, New Hampshire and Ver- 
MRORE oo cc cccccrecccccccccccccocccesoeseses 99.77 
Enfranchis¢ d States (W yoming, Colorado, 
Utah, Idaho, and Kansas apart from 
Kansas corn exhibit)......---ssseeeeeeee 269.60 
COIPOPMIR. oc cccccs cocccccccccsccoccsesoces 190.00 
COMBSSHOUs ooo cccccccccccscvese sees 195.00 
District of Columbia............. 152 85 
Kansas State Pride (corn exhibit 540 00 
EMUMIAEB. 0c cccccccccocccccescoccccsceccces 264.6 
DEE seccecccccnce cvedesecececeseoecouces 1051 
Maryland o..0ccccccccccces coccscccccccsecs 215 49 
Lucy Stone Booth (Massachusett 924.22 
Michigan ...ccccccccccccsscccrcees 130 40 
DHODEROER 002 cccccccccccccccccece 102.20 
NOW JOTBOFo cc ccccccccccccccccrcccsccseces 625.46 
BOW TOP ccc cccccccccccccccccccceccccscceces 1,354 02 
BED coccecen: cnccccccconce coceseesecooeses 276 35 
Pennsylvania..... ..+.... 493 32 
WSS VORB ccccccccceccccees 134.33 
Household Economics see» 401,96 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton Booth............ 144.58 
Lucretia Mott Booth .........-..eceeeeeeee 160 00 
Susan B. Anthony Booth...........00+e+06 876.39 


In addition, there were receipts from 
the supplementary sale at Philadelphia 
($365.69), receipts for tickets, badges, 
restaurant, the phrenologist, the palmist, 
for advertising on programmes, and sale 
of programmes, etc., bringing the total 
receipts up to $10,192 33. The total dis- 
bursements were $2,190.52, leaving a clear 
profit of $8,001.81. The detailed report 
will be published elsewhere. Every one 
concerned has reason to be congratulated 
on the fine result. 


“WHAT FOOLS THESE MORTALS BE |” 





The passing of Queen Victoria is the 
most notable event in the first month of 
the new century. For nearly eight dec- 
ades she occupied, as an Austrian paper 
says, “a wonderful place in the hearts of 
| her people, and in the politics of the 
| world.” The duties of her position were 
| most arduous, but to almost the last hour 
| she performed them. She is said to have 
| signed about fifty thousand documents 
' yearly. No dispatch of any importance 

was ever sent off without her approval. 

The proceedings of Parliament were 
closely watched by her, and all the power 
| vested in her was used ever on the side of 
| peace and justice. The London Times 
speaks of her as ‘“‘smoothing the rugged 
| places of international relations.” La- 
bouchere declares that ‘ther influence for 
| peace has always been felt in continental 
politics.” Secretary Gage said of her. 
“A sovereign under the theory of divine 
right, she was in reality the head of a 
highly democratic state,’’ and it was given 
her ‘to guide the unfolding destinies of a 
mighty nation. She lived her life in the 
full glare of that fierce light that beats 
upon a throne.’’ The circumstances of 
her birth, her childhood, her coronation, 
her girlhood, her courtship, her marriage, 
the birth of her children, her widowhood, 
her old age, and her death, have been told 
and retold till they are as familiar to us as 
the words of the catechism and the New 
Testament. No woman ever suffered such 
publicity as Britain’s beloved queen. 

And what was the effect of this pub- 
licity and this participation in the poli- 
tics of the world? Did any one ever inti- 
mate to Queen Victoria that a woman 
could not be a good queen and at the 
same time a good wife and mother? When 
she signed those fifty thousand political 
documents, did her Prime Ministers 
tell her that she vught to be darning the 
Prince Consort’s socks and sewing on 











his buttons? When she opened Parlia- 
ment, did the members of the House of 
Lords and the House of Commons get up 
and intimate that she ought to be at home 
rocking the cradles of the infant princes 
and princesses? Did the journalists of 
England say that the publicity incident to 
her queenly position was robbing her of 
her womanly delicacy and charm? Did 
the historians of her time write her down 
as an unsexed, degraded, unwomanly 
woman, who had left her sphere to dabble 
in the mire of “international politics”? 
Perish the thought! The chorus of eulogy 
that was sung around her death-bed was 
but a repetition of that which resounded 
all through her long life. Her laureates 
praised her in their noblest verse; ber 
statesmen delighted to do honor to her 
judgment and her common sense in mat- 
ters political; no historian ever wrote of 
her save in praise of her virtues; and as 
for the masses of her people, they loved 
her as a mother and revered her as a 
queen. ‘She will live,” says Secretary 
Gage, “in the hearts of the people, wher- 
ever the English tongue is spoken, as a 
good woman, a wise ruler, and a worthy 
exemplar for all who may be clothed with 
political responsibility, whether under 
the democratic or the aristocratic forms 
of government.” “Let us think of her 
this morning,’”’ says the London Chron- 
icle, “by her highest title; not by her 
crown and sceptre, but by her own mag- 
nificent and splendid ideal of woman- 
hood.” “This most respected of all 
women,” says one of the head-lines in the 
Courier Journal. ‘Loved more as a 
woman than as a queen,”’ says another. 

And yet, if our American woman ex- 
presses a modest wish to participate in 
politics to the small extent of voting two 
or three times a year, what happens? 
Why, the American statesmen and preach- 
ers and journalists who have been laud- 
ing a royal politician to the skies would 
tell their humble compatriot that she was 
an unsexed, unwomanly, degraded crea- 
ture, and they would shake a darning 
basket and a cradle before her eyes, and 
majestically order ber back to her sphere. 

‘‘What fools these mortals be!”’ 

LipA CALVERT OBENCHAIN, 
Bowling Green, Ky 
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EQUAL SUFFRAGE LITERATURE—SPECIAL 
OFFER. 


The storage space at the National Suf- 
frage Headquarters is much crowded with 
the accumulation of literature. In order 
to make room, a special offer is made to 
all interested in suffrage literature. This 
offer will positively close March 15. 

The following twelve books, if ordered 
at once, may be had, post paid, for $1.00: 


Mill’s Subjection of Women, 25 
Legal Status of Women, 25 
Bullet and Ballot, 25 
Duties of Women, .25 
Speeches, Curtis and Beecher, 25 
Speeches, Wendell Phillips, 25 
Woman’s Century Calendar, 25 
Speech, Secretary of Navy Long, .10 
Coéperation (not suffrage), .10 
Manual for Club, 10 

Control of Liquor Traffic (not 
suffrage), 20 

Industrial Arbitration (not suf- 
frage), -20 
$2.35 


The books named in the list which do 
not relate to suffrage, are books issued 
with the Course of Study. 

We also offer the following books for 50 
cents, post paid: 

Frances Power Cobb’s Duties of 


Women, 25 
Speeches, Curtis and Beecher, 25 
Wendell Phillips, 25 


Choice of Mill’s Subjection of Women, 
Legal Status of Women, or Woman’s 
Century Calendar. 

Every suffrage club should have these 
books for a circulating library. Send in 
your order early, if you wish to avail 
yourself of this offer. 

CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, 

2008 American Tract Society Building, New 
York City. 


-_—«-o- 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNA. 


The young women students of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago will wield the editorial 
pencil and scissors in preparing a special 
edition of the University Weekly, to be 
published on March 14, For that issue 
the young men in charge will turn over 
the facilities of the college paper to them 
entirely, and a bright, newsy sheet is 
expected. 

Professor Kaufmann, of Breslau, in con- 
ferring the degree of doctor of philosophy 
on Fraulein Immerwahr, the first woman 
who has passed the examination at that 
University, somewhat absurdly said that 
he earnestly hoped study among women 
would “‘continue to be the exception with 
the few capable individuals,” inasmuch as 
it was desirable that they should hold to 
their primary and noblest calling of wife 
and mother, ‘‘which a man will never be 
able to exercise.’’ This implies that a 
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woman who knows anything is unfit to be 
a wife and mother. If sons, as is popu- 
larly believed, take after their mothers, 
what a singularly illogical woman Profes- 
sor Kaufmann’s mother must have been! 


The subjects chosen by students this 
year for the senior theses are an interest- 
ing indication of the trend of thought and 
inclination with which the graduates of 
1902 will go out from Barnard College into 
the world. Here are a few selected from 
among many: “The Educative Ideals of 
the Homeric Period of the Greeks,” ‘‘The 
Relation of the Family to the Social Set- 
tlement,’’ “The Attitude of a Child To- 
ward Nature,” ‘The Servant Problem,”’ 
“Working Women’s Protective Union.” 


Mrs. Anna Gould Hough, widow of the 
late Rev. A. M. Hough, of the Southern 
California Conference, has given the 
Methodist College at Los Angeles a fine 
business block in the centre of the city, 
valued at $40,000, on condition that $160,- 
000 additional be secured within two 
years. 


Miss Vida D. Scudder, associate pro- 
fessor of literature at Wellesley College, is 
about to bring out a new history of Eng- 
lish literature. At the close of this semes- 
ter she will go abroad for the remainder 
of the college year. 


CROWNED AND WEDDED. 
{Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s poem on the 
marriage of Queen Victoria is so appropriate to 
the wedding of Queen Wilhelmina that we re- 
print a portion of it.) 


When last before her people’s face her own 
fair face she bent, 

Within the meek projection of that shade 
she was content 

To erase the child-smile from her lips, which 
seemed as if it might 

Be still kept holy from the world to child- 
hood still in sight— 

To erase it with a sulemn vow—a princely 
vow—to rule; 

A priestly vow—to rule by grace of God the 
pitiful ; 

A very godlike vow—to rule in right and 
righteousness, 

And with the law and for the land!—so God 
the vower bless! 





And as the loyal shouts went up, true spirits 
prayed between, 

“The blessings happy monarchs have, be 
thine, O crowned queen!”’ 


But now before her people’s face she bendeth 
hers anew, 

And calls them, while she vows, to be her 
witness thereunto. 

She vowed to rule, and, in that oath, her 
childhood put away. 

She doth maintain her womanhood, in vow- 
ing love to-day. 

O lovely lady! let her vow!—such lips be- 
come such vows, 

And fairer goeth bridal wreath than crown 
with vernal brows. 

O lovely lady! let her vow! yea, let her vow 
to love! 

And though she be no less a queen—with 
purples hung above, 

The pageant of a court behind, the royal kin 
around, 

And woven gold to catch her looks turned 
maidenly to ground, 

Yet may the bride-veil hide from her a little 
of that state, 

While loving hopes, for retinues, about her 
sweetness wait. . 

She vows to love who vowed to rule—(the 
chosen at her side) ; 

Let none say, God preserve the queen !—but 
rather, Bless the bride! 

None blow the trump, none bend the knee, 
none violate the dream 

Wherein no monarch, but a wife, she to her- 
self may seem. 

Or if ye say, Preserve the queen! —oh, 
breathe it inward low; 

She is a woman, and beloved! and ’tis 
enough but so. 


Count it enough, then, noble prince, who 
taks’t her by the band, 

And claimest for thy lady-love our lady of 
the land! 

And since, Prince Albert, men have called 
thy spirit high and rare, 

And true to truth and brave for truth, as 
some at Augsburg were,— 

We charge thee by thy lofty thoughts, and 
by thy poet-mind 

Which not by glory and degree takes meas- 
ure of mankind, 

Esteem that wedded hand less dear for scep- 
tre than for ring, 

And hold her uncrowned womanhood to be 
the royal thing. 


And now, upon our queen’s last vow, what 
blessings shall we pray ? 

None, straitened to a shallow crown, will 
suit our lips to-day. 

Behold, they must be free as love; they 
must be broad as free, 

Even to the borders of heaven’s light and 
earth's humanity. 

Long live she!—send up loyal shouts, and 
true hearts pray between,— 

“The blessings happy PEASANTS have, be 
thine, O crownéd queen!”’ 








 — o 
TO ILLINOIS SUFFRAGISTS. 


CHICAGO, ILL., Feb. 4, 1901. 

Our bill for the joint guardianship of 
minors was introduced January 30 in the 
Senate by Senator Nleis Junl, and in the 
House by Representative John Hughes, 
the former a Republican from Chicago, 
and the latter a Democrat from the coun- 
try. 

The principal variations from the old 
law are found in the following paragraph: 

The guardian of a minor shall have, 
under the direction of the court, the cus- 
tody, nurture, and tuition of his ward, 
and the care and management of his estate. 
But the parents of the minor, if living, 
and in case of the death of either of the 
parents, the surviving parent, they being 
respectively competent to transact their 
own business and fit persons, shall be en- 





titled to the custody of the person ef the 
minor and the direction of his education. 
The parents of a minor shall have equal 
powers, rights and duties concerning the 
minor. 

I have written to each of the two hun- 
dred and four members in both houses, 
and sent each a copy of ‘‘Mr. Lex,” which 
shows the injustice resulting under the 
present law, in which fathers are recog- 
nized as sole guardians, 

This bill is approved by the Legislative 
Committee of the State Federated Clubs 
and the Equal Suffrage Association. 

Every Illinois woman who desires this 
bill passed should write to her Senator 
and three Representatives urging their 
support of the measure. 

CATHARINE WAuGH McCULLOocH. 


WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 


The Massachusetts Woman’s Relief 
Corps will meet in Boston next week. On 
the evening of Feb. 13 the annual celebra- 
tion will be held in Berkeley Temple. 





The New England Women’s Club de- 
voted its meeting on Feb. 4 to hearing the 
reports of its delegates to Milwaukee, and 
the following resolution was adopted: 

Whereas, the action of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs at Milwaukee, 
in refusing to endorse the admission of a 
colored women’s club—the Women’s Era 
Club of Boston—has thus presented a 
national problem to the Women’s Clubs 
of the United States; therefore 

Resolved, That we, the New England 
Women’s Club of Boston, hereby express 
our belief in the wisdom as well as justice 
of admitting women’s clubs to fellowship 
and giving them equal opportunities, re- 
gardless of race, creed, or politics. 

A vote of approval of the action of the 
Massachusetts delegates at Milwaukee 
was also adopted. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


MRS. SARAH CLAPP. 
May 10, 1806—Jan. 31, 1901. 

Two queens were buried last Saturday, 
—one with the pomp and ceremony of a 
military pageant, the great world-heart 
throbbing in sympathy; the other borne 
from her modest home by the strong arms 
of her sorrowing nephews—for sons she 
had none—through her garden gate into 
the quiet old burying-gronnd adjoining, 
where in silence she was laid torest. The 
Queen of England was an aged woman 
when she died, but the queen so long en- 
throned in the hearts of the people of 
Dorchester was a woman grown when Vic- 
toria ascended the throne. 

Ninety-five years ago, the tenth of May, 
a wee baby was born to William and Sally 
Shepard Swan, in the old town of Stough- 
ton. Seven months later they removed to 
Dorchester, where this baby grew up, 
married, bore four children, lived her 
quiet, noble life, and died. During all 
that long period she never did any one 
great or remarkable thing; she never 
crossed the ocean; she saw little of her 
own land; she was not artist nor poet, 
nor had she wealth to make her famous; 
yet she was a remarkable woman. More 
than that, she was a great woman,—great 
in the power of her personality, the nobil- 
ity of her character. For almost a hun- 
dred years that character had been grow- 
ing; year by year it became more symmet- 
rical and beautiful, till the final outflow- 
ering was like the glory of the fabled 
century plant in bloom, 

The fabric of that character was woven 
of the homeliest virtues,—thrift, frugality, 
neatness, purity, honesty, industry, cheer- 
fulness, content, kindness, sympathy,— 
virtues any one of which almost any hu- 
man being might possess; but few possess 
so many as she did, and the result was a 
fabric for her soul of strong and even 
threads, harmonious in design, of soft 
tones, and so durable that to eternity it 
will not fade nor be outworn. 

Not many years ago the old house might 
still have been seen where little Sarah 
Swan went to school. The book educa- 
tion of girls was not carried very far in 
the early part of the last century, but the 
best to be had near her home was given 
to the child, which she supplemented by 
enormous reading for eighty years after 
leaving school. The lists of books which 
she read still stand in her ownclear, beau- 
tiful handwriting. And she not only read 
books, but she wrote many, private ones, 
in the form of diaries, which she kept for 
nearly sixty years, a period embracing 
most important events in our history. 
Many a local historian and Fourth of July 
orator has had occasion to consult those 
diaries to verify local and national events. 

Living before the days of sewing-ma- 
chines and other labor-saving contrivances, 
little Sarah’s hands were taught all sorts 
of domestic cunning. Her needle was 
so swift that dainty work grew under 
them like magic; then garments for her- 
self and family; then myriads for the sol- 
diers during the Civil War; then for the 
poor and needy by the score and hundred, 
till on her dying bed she reminded her 
daughter in feeble words that it would be 
well to send to the little children of Mor- 











gan Chapel the last shirts she had made, 
and nine warm cotton shirts were found, 
the work of those ever busy hands! 

Knitting was one of her delights, and 
many a soldier had reason to bless her as 
he marched in the stockings that fell from 
her “knitting pins.’’ A dozen or more 
exquisitely fine bedspreads were knitted 
in her old age, and within a few weeks’ 
time, firm, even bathing-cloths, tied up 
with gay ribbons, found their way to the 
Christmas trees in various homes, the last 
contribution of her skill to those she 
loved. 

Of course, as a housewife she knew few 
equals. Until within a year she herself 
‘looked well to the ways of her house- 
hold,” and managed her home with the 
same generous and hospitable economy 
that she had exercised for three-score 
years and ten. Who ever made such 
squash pies at ninety-two as she could 
make? 

“She must have been very pretty as a 
girl,”” remarked a person to an old man 
who had known her in her teens. 

“Oh, yes, very pretty; but more than 
that, she was attractive.’’ Think what an 
attraction she must have exerted that he 
should still feel it after eighty years! 

Other old men and women recall how 
her strong, clear, fresh young voice led 
the choir in the meeting-house on the hill 
for years and years, from aboyt 1820, But 
the babies born and christened in the 
summer, '97, might have heard her sing- 
ing in the service, had their tiny ears but 
listened. Seventy-five years of song! It 
is not strange that her life was a pleasant 
melody that gladdened all who knew her. 

‘There is no one left like her,” said a 
tearful woman; “I can never forget how, 
when we moved here more than twenty- 
five years ago, she and her husband came 
in to see us, and she said in her cheery 
way, ‘Now, thisisn’tacall; we’ve just run 
in to let you know you've come to neigh- 
bors.’ No, there is no one left like her— 
a true neighbor for more than a quarter of 
a century.” It is touching to hear the 
comments of those who have known her 
longest, but perhaps the one most fre- 
quently made is that she never spoke ill of 
any one. Forall frailties she was ready to 
say, ‘‘There may have been some excuse.”’ 
No gossip found comfort in her presence. 
On the other hand, she brought out the 
best in those who came within her in- 
fluence. And how many there were! The 
‘attractive’? Sarah Swan never died. She 
was merged in the Sarah Clapp who, in 
the 95th year of ber life, received more 
than nine hundred calls from loving and 
devoted friends. Among these callers were 
old and young, men and women, the plain 
and the lettered. 

With a naturally brilliant mind and 
strong intellect, Mrs. Clapp always kept 
abreast of the times and was broad and 
liberal in her outlook. Her sympathies 
were with the Negroes, the Greeks, the 
Armenians, the oppressed and persecuted 
everywhere. She thought for herself and 
decided questions on their merits. She 
was anxious for a better school committee 
in Boston, and would gladly have regis- 
tered and voted had it been possible. Dur- 
ing her latter years, when she cared most 
about it, she could not go to town to 
register by day because it was too far, nor 
to the local office because it was only open 
in theevening. The present writer tried 
in vain to have the books brought to her, 
but the powers that be did not recognize 
the honor it would have been to the city 
of Boston to have such a name upon their 
lists, and so it has lost the distinction of 
having given this public-spirited woman 
an opportunity to do her civic duty at the 
age of 92. 

One might keep on indefinitely, for if 
the good things that might be said of so 
prolonged a life were told, there would be 
noend. The simple facts are few; married 
in 1833, to her good husband, Ebenezer 
Clapp, widowed in 1881; four times to 
know the joys of motherhood and three 
times the sorrow of being bereft of her 
sons; these are ‘the main events in an 
otherwise uneventful life. But the beauty 
of her womanhood, as embodied in her life 
as daughter, wife, mother, neighbor, citi- 
zen and friend, was the crown of her life. 
Her deeply religious nature drew strength 
from hidden sources, and the sunset of 
her long day was flushed with the light of 
love divine and human. Far down the 
new century will stream the memory of 
the radiant character of this modest queen 
of women. 1, C. Be 

eaeiiieeniaits 
DEBORAH GANNETT SEDGWICK. 


Mrs. Deborah Gannett Sedgwick passed 
suddenly away at Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 
22, in her 76th year. 

All who have ever come within her 
gentle presence will feel that they have 
lost a friend. She was a woman of rare 
social gifts, attracting to her persons of 
widely differing tastes and interests. She 
was always able to find some common 
ground upon which she could meet and 
enjoy people, young or old. In her judg- 
ments she was remarkably charitable, 
seeing the good in every one, even though 





to most of us it was obscured in some cases 


by glaring defects. Her wide social infiu- 
ence was always exerted for good, and was 
freely given in behalf of good causes. Dem- 
ocratic in her feeling, simple in her tastes, 
she was hospitable to all who sought her 
sympathy, no matter of what condition in 
life. None asked her help in vain, if they 
were worthy of it. 

Mrs. Sedgwick was the child of the best 
type of New England training, well born 
and well environed. Her father was a 
Unitarian clergyman, the brother of Rev. 
Stiles Gannett. She attributed what was 
best in the education of her younger days 
to Brook Farm. In the Atlantic Monthly 
of last March she has charmingly recorded 
her experiences as a girl in that Arcadia. 

She naturally championed the cause of 
the oppressed, and was an ardent aboli- 
tionist in the time of our civil conflict. 
Her belief in woman suffrage was un- 
wavering. She had been for years an hon- 
orary vice-president of the New York 
State Association, and was deeply inter- 
ested in the progress of the organization. 
In the year of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion in New York, she personally circu- 
lated a petition and secured many names 
of weight and influence in the city. 

To cherish high ideals and to sesk after 
truth was her life purpose. The end came 
suddenly, as she had wished, and was, we 
know, welcomed by that bright spirit, 
which had long yearned to pass onward 
and be reunited to those loved ones already 
gone. 

A simple service was held at the home 
of Mr. John L. King, at which Rev. 8S. R- 
Calthrop, of Syracuse, and Rev. William 
C. Gannett, of Rochester, spoke. A young 
girl friend sang sweetly two favorite songs. 
The remains were cremated, in accordance 
with Mrs, Sedgwick’s oft-expressed desire. 

Another friend of our great cause has 
left us, and we who remain must buckle 
on fresh armor to fight out the peaceful 
battle for justice and equality. 

H. M. M, 


--- 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New YORK, Fes. 5, 1901. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Even if women have not secured the 
ballot, they are beginning to be a power in 
public matters. Once it would have been 
thought preposterous for members of the 
home-keeping sex to appear personally in 
any appeal to the official authorities, but 
now, when fathers and husbands seem too 
supine to act, the women sometimes come 
to the front, and all intelligent men wel- 
come their aid and codperation. 

An instance of this occurred last week. 
The people of Bedford Park, one of the 
smaller places within the jurisdiction of 
the greater New York, have been suffering 
for some time past from a scarcity of 
water. In vain had the men of the place 
made efforts to bring about some im- 
provement; their proceedings had either 
been inadequate or had failed of produc- 
ing any effect. Finally the leading women 
took matters into their own hands. They 
went in a body to see Mayor VanWyck, 
and, under the leadership of Mrs. E. Dow, 
appealed to him to relieve the water fam- 
ine from which they were suffering. They 
told him that as the men seemed to have 
had no influence, they had come them- 
selves, as they were tired of melting snow 
for family use because the water pipes 
were empty. Commissioner Dalton and 
Chief Engineer Birdsall were summoned 
to listen to these complaints, and they 
promised at once to make an investiga- 
tion. This they did, with the result that 
they discovered that the Westchester 
Water Company was using too large a 
portion of the supply in the Williamsburg 
Reservoir. They were warned that this 
must stop, and, thanks to the efforts of 
these ladies, the people of Bedford Park 
now have a sufficiency of water. 

Some time ago Rev. Heber Newton, ina 
sermon denouncing the vice of this city, 
blamed the women for not taking part in 
the attempts to reform existing conditions. 
Such strictures as these seem a little ill- 
timed, when one remembers that men have 
made all the laws, written and unwritten, 
that it is the vices of men which have led 
to the present abuses, and that just so 
long as men command most of the money 
and all the legislation, while women have 
no voice in the laws, women have small 
power to bring about any lasting reform. 
However, many leading women have felt 
that something should be done to prove 
their willingness to aid a good cause, and 
so Mrs. Almon Hensely, president of the 
Society for the Study of Life, issued a call 
to the presidents of several of the clubs 
of this city to meet in conference at the 
Tuxedo on Jan. 30. Among those who 
responded were Mrs. Grannis, of the Social 
Purity Society, Mrs. Ella Boole, of the 
W.C. T. U., Rev. Phebe Hanaford, Mrs. 
Priscilla D. Hackstaff, and Dr. Anna 
Langworthy. The propriety of calling a 
mass-meeting at which there might be 
discussion of public measures was con- 
sidered, and a committee appointed for 
further action. 


A very pleasant reunion was the annual 
breakfast of the Rutgers League of this 
city, which took place at the St. Dennis on 
Saturday, Feb. 2. Mrs. George Howes, the 
president, presided, and addresses were 
made by Mrs. Jennie M. Lozier, Hon, 
John Barrett, late minister to Siam, Mr. 
Isaac Townsend Smith, Mrs. Fannie Hum- 
phreys Gaffney, and others. 


The Bedford Political Equality League 
will hold its regular monthly meeting at 
Cooper Hall on Thursday evening of this 
week, Miss Adelaide C. Talbot will be 
chairman, and an address will be delivered 
by Hon. Henry A. Powell. Under the 
energetic management of Mrs. Talbot- 
Perkins, the president of the League, a 
rummage sale has been arranged for the 
benefit of the League. It will take place 
at the corner of Atlantic and Vanderbilt 
Avenues, on Feb. 9, 11, 12, and will be 
open for gifts and purchases all day and 
all the evening. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

15 East 81st Street. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


An Armenian husband and wife want a 
place to work together, the husband as 
cook, the wife as second girl or seamstress, 
The husband cooked for two years for 
Mrs. J. Herbert Sawyer, and has a good 
recommendation from her. Address Mis- 
sak Norsikian, 89 Warren Avenue, Boston. 


Miss Susan B, Anthony was lately visit- 
ed by a reporter of the N. Y. Sun, to 
learn her views in regard to Mrs. Nation. 
When the reporter called, Miss Anthony 
was at the dentist’s (she has lately had 
five teeth drawn, and it was only by the 
earnest persuasions of her sister Mary 
that she was induced to take gas while 
they were pulled). But Miss Mary An- 
thony was at home, and consented to be 
interviewed for her sister, as their views 
were the same. The Sun reports her as 
saying of Mrs. Nation’s saloon-smashing: 


It is not the right way to bring about 
reforms. We are Prohibitionists; but we 
want the prohibition of the liquor traffic 
brought about by legislation. Rigbt- 
minded persons cannot agree with Mrs. 
Nation in her work. But (and here Miss 
Anthony's features took on a look of sad- 
ness) I say that the only person who can 
possibly have the right to do such a thing 
is a woman whose husband is drinking 
his life away in one of those rum shops. 
Such a thing is almost maddening to a 
woman. How many such there are, and 
how great their suffering is! One could 
scarcely blame such a woman for réveng- 
ing herself against the person who ac- 
complished her husband’s ruin. As a 
means to an end, however, as a way of 
doing away with the liquor traffic, I think 
that Mrs. Nation is doing much more 
harm than good. 








THE best protection against fevers, 
pneumonia, diphtheria, etc., is in building 
up the system with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 











AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 


SQUARE Theatre. 


aT t St. Teleph 977 Tremont. 
Office 168 Tremont St. 








Branch 





Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2and8 P.M, 


WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, FEBRUARY 11 
THE LITTLE MINISTER 


PRICES: 


Evenings, 15c., 25c., 50¢. 


Prices: | Matiness: 10c., 25c., 500. 





MUSIC HALL 


AND MUSEE (Tt World in Wax) 


Hamilton Pl.—Winter St.—Tel. 544 Oxford, 
WEEK OF Feb. 11. 


CONTINUOUS VAUDEVILLE 


12 to 
10.30 


BENVENUTI’S 
$20,000 Production of 


TABLEAUX VIVANTS. 


Evenings 
Res’d Orchestra 
and Box Seats, 


Afternoons 


Every seat in the 
house except 
Sats. & Holidays. | 50c. All others 








STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 








HARRIOT T. Topp, Cor. See’y. 
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SLEEP. 


BY DOUGLAS SLADEN. 





How beautiful is sleep! 
Sleep, with half-opened lips 
And half-clenched finger-tips, 

And still as is the deep 

Upon a summer morn, 
When the waves hardly reach 
To break upon the beach; 

Or like a field of corn 

When the soft western breeze 
Lays all the beards together, 
As feather over feather 

Laps on birds’ plumages. 

—Harper's Weekly. 





THE NEW TENANT. 


BY THEODOSIA GARRISON. 


Now, when he left my life, I drew 
Close shut the casements of my heart 
And locked the door, and in each part 


Strange darkness reigned, forlorn and new. 


There pierced no happy sunshine through 
The barrier of fastened doors ; 
The dust lay thick upon the floors 
Where rosemary was strewn, and rue. 


But on a certain day came one 
Who knocked and would not be denied, 
And threw the rusted casements wide 
And entered with the wind and sun. 
The dingy webs that grief had spun, 
The dust that sad neglect had laid, 
The faded hangings, rent and frayed, 
Had vanished ere his work was done. 


Oh, he hath swept my heart for me 

Clean of old sorrowing and doubt, 

And he hath set it all about 
With peace and happy certainty. 
Oh, home be glad for such as he 

And very sweet, nor let him find 

That ghost one tenant left behind, 
That silent, sad-eyed memory! 

—Harper’s Bazar. 


— >_> —- 


TO QUEEN WILHELMINA. 








BY JEAN RAMEAU. 





Girl Queen of Holland maid of royal soul, 
By most imperial virtue called to reign 
Beyond the birthright of thy small domain, 

qJueen of the world from listening pole to 

pole! 


All thrones are thine, for Europe owns thy 
sway! 
There beats no heart that doth not beat 
for thee. 
Those smitten of despair beyond the sea 
Lift up their eyes and once more hopeful 
pray. 
Alone, the single hero of them all, 
Thou stoodst among the cowering crowd 
of kings, 
With arm uplifted, as a rose tree flings 
Its wealth of blooms to break the oak’s slow 
fall. 


Alone, thy voice sank hushful on our fears, 
Our wretched doubts, amid a world’s de- 
cay, 
If God still lived when devils won the day ; 
For in thy smile high heaven reappears. 


© grateful smile, that broke across our hurt! 
Soft touch that cooled the hunted lion’s 
brow! 
O royal swan! amid the vultures thou 
Hast flung a gleam of white upon our dirt. 


O woman’s soul, in whose awakening 
The soul of man takes heart again! 
thee 
Poets once more believe in poesy, 
As when the birds are back the woods be- 
lieve in spring. 


By 


Then be the poets’ Queen! thy throne be set 
Forever in their song! Their service 
showers 
Glories about thy path. Undying flowers 
Blend on thy brow the poets’ coronet; 


Their songs still bid all sorrow sink away ; 
Cheir loving kindness shall attend thy 
train, 
And at thy word across the reeking plain 
God’s sun of peace shall light a better day. 
— Translated by Maarten Maartens. 


-_—e- 
For the Woman’s Journal 


DAVID ANTRIM’S LUCK. 


BY VICTOR GAGE KIMBERT. 


There never were two brothers more 
utterly unlike than David and Homer An- 
trim, though one hour saw the birth of 
both. 

Homer took pleasure in characterizing 
David as “‘slow,’’ patting him on the 
shoulder in a patronizing way, when occa- 
sion offered. Homer had been elected to 
several unimportant offices, and his com- 
placency had been much augmented, 
though it was doubtful if he ever achieved 
great success in the political field. They 
had both studied iaw, and, though David 
far outranked his brother in scholarship 
and mental ability, it was a fact that the 
best cases inevitably fell into Homer's 
hands. 

Yet David was by no means slow. He 
was simply too honest to work well accord- 
ing to present methods, and had an obso- 
lete notion that his client’s case should 
have justice as well as legality before 
he cared to undertake it. Yet in spite of 
all it was Homer who invariably came to 
David for help over a tight place, for if 
Homer’s income was in excess of David's, 
his expenses much more than made it up; 
and while David was at least out of debt, 





Homer was never at ease, for his money 
was spent faster than he earned it. 

David had lately thrown up a good 
thing because of his senseless folly and 
quixotic opinions. Colonel Ingram, who 
had put a good bit of work in his way, 
and whose office he shared, had required 
something in the way of a speculation to 
which David objected. It was really a 
kindness upon the Colonel’s part, and 
would have put David in the way of clear- 
ing a tidy sum, and though the method 
was not strictly aboveboard, still it was a 
thing done every day by men who posed 
as church leaders, and who considered 
themselves justified, inasmuch as they 
had a different criterion for business and 
for other conduct, 

But David had but one standard of 
honor, and flatly refused to have anything 
to do with it, whereupon the Colonel not 
only told him he had no further use for 
him, but called him a fool into the bargain. 

“I suspect I am,’’ was his reply, ‘‘ac- 
cording to your view of the matter; but 
my conscience would not permit me to 
take hold of it.’’ 

“Then the sooner you get rid of so use- 
less an appendage, the better, if you ever 
expect to succeed in business,’’ was the 
Colonel’s terse advice. 

The loss of the Colonel’s good offices 
was a blow that David felt keenly, for it 
left him at sea in regard to a number of 
matters in which he had depended upon 
him, and he had about decided to pull up 
stakes and go to some other city, when an 
event occurred that seemed to him little 
less than miraculous, This was the offer 
from the owner of the Van Arveldt mills 
of the superintendency, and a private 
secretaryship. The owner, Mrs. Van 
Arveldt, was a widow, who thoroughly 
understood her own business, and who, 
since her husband’s death several years 
before, had not only carried on the work, 
but had increased the capacity of the mills 
and improved the grade of the products. 
She was very wealthy, though considered 
somewhat eccentric in not disposing of 
such property and devoting her time to 
society instead of to business. 

At their first interview, David said 
frankly that he was at a loss to under- 
stand to what he owed such preference, 
for not only was the salary munificent, 
but the character of the work was such 
that he became a member of Mrs, Van 
Arveldt’s family, with his own private 
office beneath her roof. There were con- 
sultations at all hours of the day, for a 
business employing five hundred hands 
created a little village of its own, and the 
owner was interested in everything per- 
taining to the welfare of her employees. 

Within three months their relations 
were most cordial, and the young man felt 
that he had the entire confidence of his 
employer, and this to a man of David's 
calibre meant much; and the employees 
were not only faithful, but his friends as 
well. In fact, such was the system of 
Mrs. Van Arveldt that only a chronic 
grumbler could have found fault with 
conditions which, if not ideal, certainly 
had much more of the element of justice 
than is often found in a manufacturing es- 
tablishment. It seemed to David as if he 
had gotten into just the place where he 
belonged, so satisfied was he with his 
work and his environment; but he had 
not reckoned on Rose Van Arveldt. She 
was not at home when he first entered the 
family, nor for a couple of months there- 
after, and by that time the relations be- 
tween himself and Mrs. Van Arveldt were 
so cordial that it was the easiest thing in 
the world to slip into familiar terms with 
Rose. 

There was a rare comradeship between 
her and her mother, beautiful to see; and 
whether they attended some function in 
the near-by city, or visited the opera or 
theatre, David was one of the party; but 
in the quiet of their own home the great- 
est danger lurked. I have never heard of 
a male siren, but a fine voice, well 
trained, is, or may prove to be, a danger- 
ous gift to its possessor. Both women 
were fine musicians; the voices of the trio 
blended merrily night after night, and a 
less susceptible man than David Antrim 
would have gone down helpless before the 
temptation. The matter came about so 
naturally, so gradually, that David was 
bound hand and foot in the meshes of 
love before he saw his danger, or realized 
his position. He felt keenly the suspicion 
and scorn that would be levelled at him 
for taking advantage of the kindness of 
his employer, and determined to sever 
their relations as soon as was possible 
without appearing too abrupt. 

He went into Mrs. Van Arveldt’s den 
one morning, a year after entering her 
employ, and told her quietly that for pri- 
vate reasons it would be impossible for 
him to continue longer in her service. 

“I am sorry,” she answered, kindly; 
‘*you have given me such entire satisfac- 
tion. Isita matter of increase of salary?’ 
she asked, and her eyes twinkled a little 
at his gesture of impatience and disgust. 

‘“‘By no means, You have paid me more 
than my services are worth—more than I 


should ever have dreamed of asking,” he 
replied. 

“The latter, maybe, but there are two 
opinions regarding the former. You have 
earned, and well earned, all and more than 
I have paid you. Reconsider your deci- 
sion, David. Stay with me.” 

He shook his head. “It is impossible. 
I wish it were not, for I have really en- 
joyed the work and the men.” 

She laid her hand on his shoulder soft- 
ly, yet with a detaining force, ‘‘Suppose 
you tell me why you cannot remain. Per- 
haps the obstacles are not so formidable 
as you think. Perhaps some way may be 
devised whereby I can retain my good 
helper.” 

“I cannot,” he returned, helplessly. 
“To do so would be to convict myself of 
baseness and dishonor.” 

“I do not believe it,” was the reply; 
“and now I must insist that you tell me 
the real reason of your going.” Inwardly 
she was asking herself what she should do 
if he persisted in refusing. 

“It is Rose,”’ he said, half under his 
breath, expecting to see her eyes flash 
and her form draw up regally, as he had 
seen it upon occasions; but he was aston- 
ished at her irrelevant question: 

‘*David, do you think I am an idiot?”’ 

“Why, Mrs. Van Arveldt!”’ 

‘‘Answer me. Do you consider me pos- 
sessed of ordinary intelligence?” 

“You certainly outrank all average 
women, both in business ability and men- 
talacumen. In fact, I have often said a 
grand business man was lost when you 
were born a woman.” 

‘Don’t pay a left-handed compliment, 
David. Why not give me the pleasure of 
regarding myself as a good business wo- 
man without any disagreeable compari- 
sons?” 

“Oh, you are that, of course, and more; 
you are the finest all-around woman I ever 
knew. You can leave the consideration 
of interests that involve thousands, to 
give attention to a minor complaint of 
some child, and return to the first matter 
when the other is disposed of, without 
even a break in the thought. You have 
the rarest intelligence, combined with the 
strictest sense of justness and fairness 
that I ever saw in a woman.” 

“That will do,” she interrupted, iaugh- 
ingly. ‘I was not fishing for wholesale 
compliments. But do you really consider 
justice and fairness inseparably connected 
with the masculine portion of humanity?” 

‘No, knowing you, I could not say so; 
but, being the woman you are, you will 
admit that few women rise to strict busi- 
ness conceptions, They let prejudice 
and emotion control their decisions, even 
when much is involved.” 

‘*But oh, David, look at the conditions, 
look at the conditions! It is one of the 
primary laws of nature that a faculty un- 
used becomes useless, and women have 
been so long kept in ignorance of their 
ability, their work has been in the dark so 
long, do not wonder that they do no bet- 
ter; rather wonder that any ever climb up 
the forbidden heights. Strap your strong 
right arm down for a month, David, and 
its ordinary use will have become impos 
sible. Multiply that month by years and 
centuries, and you can form some idea of 
the difficulties with which women have to 
contend,.”’ 

‘‘Ah, if all women were like you, Mrs. 
Van Arveldt, refusing to be hampered by 
false rules and usages, there would soon 
be a revolution in the opinion regarding 
the folly and helplessness of women.” 

‘Look a little deeper, David. Think 
what a race of men another century would 
produce; for, in spite of unjust laws and 
usages, motherhood is still the all-potent 
factor in the development of humanity.” 

She turned suddenly. ‘*Do you object 
seriously to me as a mother-in-law, 
David?” 

He glanced up and stammered, “I do 
not understand.”’ 

‘Not entirely, but I think perhaps you 
had better. You know better than any 
one else what the pay-roll is of the Van 
Arveldt mills; but if their value were 
quadrupled, they would not weigh a 
feather’s weight with me compared to my 
child’s happiness. Not only that, but 
whoever takes Rose has a great responsi- 
bility regarding the fifteen hundred souls 
depending upon these mills for bread and 
butter. A son-in-law is a necessary good 
or evil to be expected when one has a 
daughter as charming as Rose, with or 
without the Van Arveldt mills. Great 
wealth is a great trust, David, and al- 
though you may not at first quite like 
what I have done, I think in the end you 
will say that I was justified.” 

‘**You mean—you expected that I would 
love your daughter?” 

‘IT mean that I coveted you for a son-in- 
law, David, and a just manager of the 
works when I was no longer here. I am 
no ordinary match-maker; I would not 
lift a finger to further a marriage for 
financial or family reasons; but if two 
young people, permitted to know each 
other in a simple, natural manner, fall in 





love in the good old-fashioned way, I am 


willing to bear my part of that kind of 
match-making.”’ 

“You think then that Rose—’’ 

She stopped him with agesture. “You 
did not think of leaving until you feared 
her heart was involved.” 

“And you—you have seen all along? I 
am a fool!” 

“Oh, no, you are a man, that is all, and 
a clever woman can read the most of you. 
Then my instincts were sharpened by 
mother love, which is the strongest lever 
yet discovered. Do not blame me unduly, 
David, for taking the course I have done. 
You would consider me wanting in judg- 
ment if I neglected to insure my build- 
ings, but you would feel inclined, perhaps, 
to censure me for making the extraordi- 
nary effort I have to insure my daugh- 
ter’s happiness, and that of my people.”’ 

‘I should indeed be ungrateful to cen- 
sure you for anything, and probably 1 
shall yet decide that you are a miracle of 
wisdom, but I am at a loss why you 
made up your mind that I could ‘fill the 
bill,’ or come even approximately up to 
your apparently high standard; flattering 
as it is to me, I am still unable to see why 
you should have thought of me in the 
connection, and am deeply grateful that a 
year beneath your roof has not caused 
you to alter your opinion,” 

“You are modest, but your general 
reputation for honesty and righteous liv- 
ing had reached me incidentally, and you 
will understand better when I tell you 
that Colonel Ingram is my cousin, and in 
a sense my adviser.’’ 

“Ah! the speculating scheme was a 
test, then?”’ 

Mrs. Van Arveldt smiled. ‘‘If you had 
accepted his proposal you would never 
have been offered your present position.” 

‘Did Rose—”’ 

‘Do not be unkind. Pause before ask- 
ing me a question that your own good 
judgment will tell you is unnecessary. It 
was quite as essential that Rose should 
be in ignorance as that you should of any 
plans which might have arisen in her 
mother’s brain. You may go to her 
when you will, and for three months you 
may extract all of the nectar out of an 
engagement possible. At the end of that 
time I shall take her to Europe for six 
months. After that I will take a secondary 
place without a murmur; but I want her 
all to myself for a time before I lose her.” 

‘Mrs. Van Arveldt,’’ exclaimed the 
young man feelingly, ‘‘I beg you to be- 
lieve that you shall never lose her—that I 
shall never attempt to come between you, 
or detract in any degree from the warm 
affection that now exists. On the con- 
trary, your kindness impels me to add 
that you may perhaps find you have 
gained a son;’’ and he held out his hand 
with a gesture so eloquent that the 
woman took it with a premonition that it 
might be more than possible. 

Homer Antrim was perhaps more sur- 
prised than any one else at the unusual 
good fortune that had fallen in David's 
path when he not only took pretty Rose 
Van Arveldt to the altar, but found that 
one-half of the Van Arveldt mills had 
been made over to him in fee simple, 
Homer growled and fumed over the event 
till his health was seriously endangered, 
but it never occurred to him that there 
was anything but blind luck in the matter, 
That his brother could by any possibility 
be more deserving than himself was sim- 
ply inconceivable. 


—- a 


WHAT DAY DID THE MAYFLOWER ENTER 
PLYMOUTH HARBOR? 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

I intended sending you some remarks 
tending to neutralize in the minds of your 
young readers the persistent, misleading 
statements of Mrs. Stanton on the May- 
flower Pilgrims. As I am flat on my 
back, with the grip tugging at my throat, 
I must forego all but one of these points. 
In your issue of Jan. 19,1 stated a few 
facts to clear away the fog. Among them 
was the fact that the Mayflower sailed 
into Plymouth Harbor for the first time, 
Dec. 16. In your next issue Mrs. Stapton 
plainly contradicts this statement, saying 
that the Mayflower came in Dec. 11. Now 
this is a vital issue, if my efforts to en- 
lighten the young are to be of value. If I 
be false in this, where am I to be trusted? 

Any one who will read Bradford’s His- 
tory, where the current events are given 
day by day, will find the facts of the case. 
On the sixth of December, old style (and 
the Pilgrims used no other style), Gover- 
nor Bradford and a party of explorers left 
the Mayflower anchored at the point of 
Cape Cod, and went on an expedition of 
discovery. After beating about Cape Cod 
Bay for some days, on the night of Dec. 9 
the party was shipwrecked on Clark’s 
Island, where they spent Sunday. Gover- 
nor Bradford says: 

On Monday (Dec. 11) they sounded ye 
harbor and founde it fitt for stripping; 
and marched into ye land and found di- 
verse cornfields and litle runing brooks, a 
place (as they supposed) fitt for situation; 





at least it was ye best they could find, and 





ye season, and their presente necessitie 
made them glad to accepte of it. So they 
returned to their shipp againe with this 
news to ye rest of their people, which did 
much comforte their harts. 

One ye 15 of Desemr. they wayed anchor 
to goe to ye place they had discovered and 
came within 2 leagues of it, but were 
faine to bear up againe; but ye 16 day ye 
winde came faire and they arrived safe in 
this harbor. And afterwards tooke bet- 
ter view of ye place, and resolved wher to 
pitch their dwelling; and ye 25 day begane 
to erecte ye first house for comone use to 
receive them and their goods. (Brad- 
ford’s History, p. 106.) 

Jan. 30, 1901. GrorGE SHELDON. 


FELLOWSHIPS FOR WOMEN. 

The Baltimore Association for the Uni- 
versity Education of Women offers a Fel- 
lowship of $500 for the year 1901-1902, 
which will be available for work at either 
an American or a foreign university. 
Preference will be given in the award to 
women from Maryland, or identified with 
educational interests in Maryland. Appli- 
cations to the chairman or any member of 
the Committee of Award should be pre- 
sented before March 25. 

The Fellowship will be awarded only to 
candidates who promise distinction in the 
subjects to which they devote themselves. 
It will be the aim to appoint the candidate 
best fitted through original gifts, previous 
training, energy, power of endurance and 
health. To this énd they will receive 
applications in writing from eligible can- 
didates, who will present their claims to 
the Fellowship. A competitive examina- 
tion will not be held, but the bestowal of 
the Fellowship will be based upon evi- 
dence of the candidate’s ability, and of 
her prospect of success in her chosen line 
of study. 

Such evidence will consist of (a) her col- 
lege diploma, (6) testimonials to superior 
ability and high character from her pro- 
fessors and other qualified judges, (c) 
satisfactory evidence of good health, (d) a 
statement of the work in which she pro- 
poses to engage subsequently, (e) last and 
of chief importance, examples of her scien- 
tific or literary work in the form of papers 
or articles, or accounts of scientific inves- 
tigations which she has carried out. Pref- 
erence will be given, other things being 
equal, to graduates of not more than five 
years’ standing. 

The officers of the Association are: 
President, Miss McLane; vice-presidents, 
Mrs, Charles J. Bonaparte, Mrs. John F, 
Goucher; secretary, Dr. Lillian Welsh; 
treasurer, Mrs. John Hemsley Johnson. 

This Fellowship may, in exceptional in- 
stances, be held for two successive years 
by the same person. Dr. Mary Sherwood, 
chairman, the Arundel; Miss S. R. Carter, 
St. Timothy’s School, Catonsville, Md.; 
Miss Edith Hamilton, Bryn Mawr School; 
Mrs. J. Hemsley Johnson, Ruxton, Md.; 
Dr. Lillian Welsh, the Woman’s College. 

Baltimore, Jan, 25, 1901. 





CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY ANNUAL MEET- 
IN@. 





CLEVELAND, O., JAN. 20, 1901. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The 28th annual meeting of the trustees 
of the Chautauqua Assembly was held in 
this city Thursday, Jan. 10. 

The report of the department of instruc- 
tion showed that during the Assembly 
season of last year 351 separate lectures, 
concerts, and entertainments were deliv- 
ered, which one person, holding a five- 
dollar season ticket, had he possessed 
sufficient physical endurance, might have 
attended at an average cost of 1 1-2 cents 
for each lecture, The enrolment of stu- 
dents in the summer schools reached 
2,500, who pursued 168 different courses 
under 83 instructors. This represents the 
largest summer school attendance in the 
United States. 

The report of Chautauqua Home Study 
showed that the reading courses were 
energetically extended and enthusiasti- 
cally pursued in many Eastern States as 
well as in the Middle and Far West. Two 
hundred and sixty thousand readers and 
50,000 graduates have taken advantage of 
these Home Reading Courses. The pur- 
chase during the year, by the Mother 
Chautauqua, of the interests of the Read- 
ing Circle, Winona, Ind., has brought into 
the membership of the C. L. S. C. many 








Catarrh 


Is a constitutional disease. 


It originates in a scrofulous condition of 
the blood and depends on that condition. 
It often causes headache and dizziness, 


impairs the taste, smell and hearing, af- 
fects the vocal organs and disturbs the 
stomach. 

It is always radically and permanently 
cured by the blood-purifying, alterative and 
tonic action of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


This great medicine has wrought the most 
wonderful cures of all diseases depending 
on scrofula or the scrofulous habit. 





Hoop’s PILLS are the best cathartic. 
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pew recruits from Indiana. One of the 
most remarkable of the Reading Circles is 
located in the prison at Stillwater, Minn., 
where, for the past ten years, it has ex- 
erted a notable influence among the con- 
victs in the regeneration of life and char- 
acter. Active circles have also been at 
work for years in the Argentine Republic, 
Chili, and the Hawaiian Islands, Jamaica 
in the West Indies, Yokohama, Japan, 
and India report large new circles, Chau- 
tauqua Readers are aiso pursuing the 
courses in Mexico, Venezuela, Portugal, 
England, France, Germany, Finland, 
Algiers, Porto Rico, Cuba, the Philip- 
pines, and other foreign islands and coun- 
tries. Last summer over 120 Chautauqua 
Assemblies were held in thirty-four differ- 
ent States and Territories, with an at- 
tendance of a million people. Thus the 
Chautauqua agencies operate as radiating 
literary centres for the intellectual and 
social life of the people of this and other 
lands. FRANK A, CATTERN, Director. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


GEORGIA. 


WHAT THE LEGISLATURE DID FOR DOGS. 
One Georgia woman after another rises 
to express her indignation at the disre- 
gard shown by the Georgia Legislature 
for the wishes of women. Mrs. W. H. 
Felton writes in the Atlanta Journal: 


Mrs. Ottley’s fine exposition of the late 
Legislature in its inattention to woman- 
kind will not be complete until she re- 
views their wonderful appreciation of 
dogs—by contrast. Not fine dogs, trained 
dogs, or useful dogs, but the canine spe- 
cies a8 a whole; mongrel curs, suck-egg 
dogs, sheep-killing dogs, and all other 
sorts of sorry dogs, 

The preceding Legislature made dogs, 
like cattle, sheep, hogs, and horses, tax- 
able property. Anybody could own a dog 
or dogs by returning them to the tax- 
receiver a8 property. Farmers are not 
averse to dogs in the right place, but the 
State Agricultural Society, by a unani- 
mous vote at Quitman, asked the Legisla- 
ture to pass a law curtailing worthless 
dogs. 

Farmers were interested in sheep- 
culture, but the worthless sheep-killing 
dogs throughout the State forbade either 
wool or mutton within our borders, 

Poultry-raisers were emphatic in asking 
for protection for hen’s nests. 

Besides, these dogs are a heavy expense 
upon acommunity. They will eat. If the 
owner fails to feed them, they forage on 
the people who do not own them. They 
have been known to eat little pigs when 
sheep and chickens were scarce in the 
land—and the pigs belonged to other peo- 
ple, always, and not the thriftless owner 
of the no-account dog. 

The preceding Legislature passed the 
dog law, to go into effect Jan, 1, 1901. 
Farmers bought fine sheep on the strength 
of the law. Poultry farming began to be 
interesting. Several counties, through 
their grand juries, endorsed this dog law, 
and were waiting for 1901 to watch its 
good effects. 

But alas! the late Legislature was a “horse 
of another color.”” It wasa peculiar body 
of men, Some were excellent legislators, 
true patriots, statesmen in deed and in 
truth; but the mass, the mixture, was 
beyond compare for its remarkable inat- 
tention to what the people wanted, and 
its absolute perversity in doing silly 
things for which there was no excuse 
whatever. 

They hardly warmed their seats or en- 
gaged boarding-places before they re- 
pealed the dog law, which, up to this 
time, has had no trial. 

Their eagerness to shelter dogs was a 
thousand times more apparent than their 
attention to little white girls in the fac- 
tories, 

They came running to Atlanta to puta 
protecting arm around the dogs of the 
State, and after fifty days of prolonged 
dispute and consultation, they said to the 
mothers of Georgia, ‘‘Your ten-year-old 
girl is not worth protection at our hands! 
Let her save herself, or go to the ——.”’ 

And these were white men, who stand 
as a unit for the lyncher’s rope and faggot 
(to hear them express an honest opinion, 
so-called, when an outrage is known to be 
perpetrated). 

Was there ever greater straining at a 
gnat or swallowing a camel? 

The man that voted to repeal the dog 
tax, and again voted to keep the ‘‘age of 
consent’ down to ten years, would seem 
to be more the friend of dogs than a repre- 
sentative of his own race and color, if 
judged by his affiliations. 

Dogs must have liberty to roam at will, 
prowl and plunder, destroy sheep-raising 
in the great State of Georgia, and keep 
farmers’ wives in a state of perpetual 
indignation because of ruthless raids on 
poultry houses, with alarmed neighbor- 
hoods, of hydrophobia, and yet these 
men, our so-called representatives, actu- 
ally refused to look with pity on the pale- 
faced little child that its heartless parent 
is working to an early grave in the dust 
and lint of a cotton mill. Liked dogs 
better. 

“By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
They will be known by the company they 
keep. They preferred dogs; give them 
credit for their preference. It is, in its 
last analysis, an indication of the size and 
capacity of the representative, when dogs 
en masse were encircled in a sheltering 
embrace, and girls of eighteen years were 
absolutely denied the privilege of instruc 
tion in the textile schools of the State. 

Place the legislation in favor of dogs be- 
side the unfriendly legislation against the 
poor white girls of Georgia, and it would 








appear that our late Legislature could not 
rise to the plane of elevated progress in 
the agricultural or scientific world, but 
kept on the level with the protection of 
dogs versus the protection of the coming 
mothers of the State. 

It is true, some apology can always be 
made for people who know no better, and 
we can hope still that they were only 
ignorant, and not maliciously cruel in 
flinging the prayers of Georgia women 
back into their faces as they voted. 


NEBRASKA. 





Just a year ago we opened our State 
Headquarters. There was not perhaps 
one friend in ten who believed that our 
office would be maintained six months, 
and our opponents laughed at our auda- 
cious undertaking. 

The change in one year has astonished 
even the most hopeful. It has been our 
great aim to double the membership, and 
this has not only been accomplished, but 
we have gained 133 members besides. 
Our treasury has been kept in good con- 
dition, and not a bill has been presented 
that has not been promptly paid. The 
response to the appeals from the head- 
quarters to the workers has been 80 cor- 
dial that the year’s labor has seemed to 
the manager more like the codperation of 
love in a home than the directing of an 
office business. New friends have con- 
stantly come to us, and the work has so 
enlarged that it is no longer a question 
what to do, but what we can possibly 
leave undone. 

During the year 3,300 letters have been 
written, 5,100 pages mimeographed and 
sent over the State, 2,750 press articles 
sent to the weekly newspapers, and in- 
numerable leaflets distributed. 

All the important dailies of the State 
have published suffrage matter, and we 
have received more demands for special 
articles than we could meet. 

The field work has included six trips, 
covering ten weeks, in which forty towns 
have been visited. Of these ten were al- 
ready organized, and fifteen new organiza- 
tions have been formed. These trips also 
included one address at the Chautauqua 
Assembly in Auburn, one at the G. A. R. 
Encampment in Lincoln, two at the Cus- 
ter County Fair, and two before the 
Teachers’ Institute of Custer County. 
The new organizations comprise more 
than one hundred members, and almost 
every club in the State has increased its 
membership, if not doubled it. 

Nebraska did well in the Bazar. Our 
State president, Mrs. Young, went to 
New York to take charge of our booth. 
She writes that it was more than full, 
although one of our most valuable boxes, 
that of Indian wares from Chadron, was 
detained in the snow blockade, and did 
not arrive till after the Bazar. Many 
Eastern people said that some of the finest 
needlework of the Bazar was in the Ne- 
braska booth. 

Last month we spent two weeks in field 
work in Clay and Fillmore Counties. In 
the beginning of the year we tried to make 
some appointments in Clay County, but 
our friends wrote that no work could be 
done; then our valiant Lillian V. Bense, 
who can do anything, went to work to 
change this condition, and a most success- 
ful tour through her county resulted; 
meetings were held in Harvard, Inland, 
Fairfield and Clay Center, and good or- 
ganizations were effected in the first and 
last. Most efficient arrangements had been 
made in Harvard, and though the night 
was stormy, we had a good-sized audi- 
ence, and the organization is an influen- 
tial one. A delightful reception was 
given in Clay Center, in the home of 
Mrs. F. C. H. Adams, a short address 
being given, and dainty refreshments 
served; each guest was given a souvenir of 
a little roll of suffrage leaflets, gracefully 
tied with yellow ribbon. A union meet- 
ing was held in Fairfield on Sunday even- 
ing, all the ministers having given up 
their services, and the audience was large 
and sympathetic. 

The tour of Fillmore County was man- 
aged by the able president of the Geneva 
Club, Mrs. Alice Isabell Brayton, meetings 
having been arranged in Geneva, Fair- 
mont, Ohiowa and Grafton. The Geneva 
Club, under Mrs. Brayton’s administra- 
tion, has become one of the largest and 
most influential in the State. It is divided 
into five distinctive lines of work, each in 
charge of a committee. The Municipal 
Committee is establishing a Young Peo- 
ple’s library, Mrs, Brayton having secured 
200 books as a donation from the public 
library of Syracuse, N. Y. She also in- 
tends to organize a young people’s Good 
Government League, auxiliary to the 
Political Equality Club, for the study of 
the “Our Country Series.” The Member- 
ship Committee secures new members, 
and has doubled the membership during 
the year. The Educational Committee 
interests itself in the public schools, and 
plans the programmes for the club. The 
Domestic Science Committee prepares 
topics for the study of housekeeping. The 
Entertainment Committee arranges enter- 





tainments to raise money for the head- 


quarters. We were tendered an elegant 
reception in the home of Mrs. Brayton, 
who is not only an ideal club woman, but 
a charming society woman as well. The 
occasion seemed to be distinctively social, 
yet so artful was our hostess that several 
new members were added to the club in 
the very midst of the tea-drinking. 

In Ohiowa we were entertained in the 
hospitable home of Senator and Mrs. 
Fowler. These good friends are not suf. 
fragists, but we could not have been more 
kindly entertained or more graciously in- 
troduced to our audience by our most 
ardent supporters, No organizations were 
effected in Fillmore County, as this was 
preliminary work, but we believe the 
sentiment will crystallize during this year 
into a powerful working force, A strik- 
ing feature of this whole tour was the 
number of men in the audiences, This was 
undoubtedly due to the interest created 
in our cause by the State Journal contro- 
versy between Mr. Bixby and the suffrag- 
ists. 

This interesting war of words has de- 
veloped the fact that Mr, Bixby does not 
possess a monopoly of the poetical gift, or 
the sense of humor. To punish him for 
his verses about Mrs. Catt, the bright 
women of Broken Bow, ever on the alert 
to keep things stirring somewhere, made 
a gorgeous cambric suit of red and yellow, 
ornamented with frills, cross-stitching, 
and bells, suitable in size for a sixteen- 
year-old boy, and sent it to him, with 
some witty verses, written by Mrs. Carrie 
H. Carlos, in part as follows: 

Dear funny man Bix, your jokes and your 
tricks 

Have gained you such world-wide renown 
That our Suffrage Club sends, as a gift from 


your friends, 
This garment so tit for a clown. 
But stop picking flaws with the suffrage 
cause, 
Remember the women are in it; 
Though you fume and you fret, they have 
got their heads set, 
And they are determined to win it. 


The Table Rock Club gave an enter- 
tainment recently which was a great suc- 
cess. They did some unique advertising 
in the afternoon by chalking the side- 
walks with these words, ‘‘Come and hear 
Bixby tonight.” At the close of an ex- 
cellent programme, mostly by the young 
peuple, Otis Barnes rendered the follow- 
ing impersonation, written by Mr. M. H. 
Marble, the talented husband of our vice- 
president, which brought down the house: 


How d’ye, ladies? I am Colonel “Bixby,” 
of the Lincoln Journal, 

And [ want this most infernal warfare, 
and this great uproar, 
Wherein you are now ascendant, Bixby 

plaintiff, you defendant, 
(Leaving me somewhat dependent) now to 
cease forevermore ; 
Will you promise me, good ladies, who 
seem thirsting for my gore, 
To “let up,’’ forevermore? 
If I say that I am sorry that I wrote to Sister 
Laura, 
And I really am, begorra!—and my heart 
is sad and sore ;) 
Will you “let up’’ for the present, that the 
future may be pleasant, 
I be happy as a peasant in his humble cot 
once more, 
With no cruel thought to haunt me, of my 
rhyming, senseless lore, 
‘‘Nameless here, forevermore’’? 
When I wrote of noble Carrie, just possessed 
by the ‘‘Old Harry,’’ 
(Next time I will be more chary) little 
looked I for this ‘‘roar;’’ 
And I feel, since my detection, like some peo- 
ple since election ; 
And no more for your subjection will I 
work; no more—no more. 
Ladies, hear me, will you trust me? I will 
cease my senseless ‘‘roar’’ 
Now, and also evermore. 
True, I wrote to Mrs. Hayward, in a way 
quite wild and wayward, 
But each sentence was a payword; and 
now here upon this floor 
Do I pledge the ‘‘Coming Party’’ my sup- 
port, both strong and hearty ; 
I will act no more the ‘‘smarty,’’ that I 
acted heretofore : — 
Ladies, Good-night, Au revoir! 


The Omahan, published by Miss C. C, 
Tennant Clary, will contain an article on 
Woman Suffrage in the February number, 
by one of our State workers. 

Mrs. Linnie Faulkner, formerly of Table 
Rock, now of Elmwood, contributed an 
excellent article to our press bureau on 
‘*Let the Women Keep Silent.’’ 

Miss Matilda Bille, vice-president of the 
Dakota City Club, writes this inspiring 
letter: 

Dear Miss Gregy:—The Political Equal- 
ity Club, at the meeting held last Friday 
evening at the home of Mrs, Jay, took in 
twenty-nine new members, having more 
than doubled its membership in one 
month. The contest will continue another 
month, when the losing side is to enter- 
tain the club. Our new members include 
quite a number of our business men—two 
lawyers, a merchant, a hardware dealer, a 
lumberman, the principal of our high 
school, and some others, Our club mem- 
bers are quite excited over this contest, 
and the people outside are watching it 
with a good deal of interest. 

Now, dear friends, the new year is 
upon us, freighted with responsibility. 
The nineteenth century has closed with 
the battle won in four States; the first 
quarter of the twentieth will see it won in 
all. Our progressive Nebraska is leading 
the march to-day. Then let us begin the 
new year with the determination that it 





shall as far exceed the one just gone as it 
surpassed the one before. Let us com- 
mence now to double the membership for 
1901, and with a faith that knows no shrink- 
ing, and a zeal inspired by duty, believe it 
in our own hearts and proclaim it every 
day—‘'Nebraska to be next!” 
LAuRA A. GREGE@. 
622 Paxton Block, Omaha. 
(Additional! State Correspondence on Page 48.) 








HOW ARE YOUR NERVES? 


It they are weak and you feel nervous 
and easily ‘‘flustrated,”’ can’t sleep, and 
rise in the morning unrefreshed, your 
blood is poor, Strong nerves depend upon 
rich, nourishing blood. Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla makes the nerves strong by enriching 
and vitalizing the blood. It gives sweet, 
refreshing sleep and completely cures 
nervous troubles. Begin taking it to-day. 


NAUSEA, indigestion are 


Hood’s Pills. 


cured by 





FAT REDUCTION 


man fat for tor over 20 years with the greatest 
specialists in Europe and America Over 10,000 


grateful patients attest her success. Her treat- 
ment is not “Banting,” nor starvation diet. She 
protests against the “Free Trial Treatment” 


Fraud, so often advertised. Hers is no **Month- 
ly Payment” scheme. Mrs. Dumar’s treatment 
is endorsed by the Colleges of Physicians and by 
“The United St tes Health Report.” Her total 
charge is $1, which pays for prescription, for 
medicine sold in all first-class drug stcres, full 
instructions as to the treatment and everything 
necessary to reduce one pound or more a day 
No extra charges. No wriuiles and no injury to 
health. 
FROM NEWSPAPER EDITORIALS. 

The patients of Mrs. Dumar are legion, and all 
of them are her friends.—Weekly Tribune and 
star. 

Twenty-odd years she has spent in serving her 
sister-sufferers, and all have benefited by her 
treatment.—Family Physician Magazine, N. Y. 

For many years this successful specialist has 
been curing excessive fat,and we (acknowledged 
to be the highest American authority on all 
matters pertaining to health, sanitation, and 
hygiene) feel authorized to recommend this 
treatment.—U nited States Health Report. 

If you find this treatment not based on com- 
mon sense, and find it doesn't work, she will 
send your $1 back. If you question the value of 
this treatment, ask any proprietor of a first class 
newspaper. They all know Mrs. Dumar and what 
she has done, She has not published a testi 
monial in years. She does not need to. Her 
work is too well known. 

If you are interested in reducing flesh and 
believe that a sure, guaranteed reduction (as 
promised above) is worth $1 to you, mail that 
sum in bill, stamps or Money Order to 

MRS. M. DU MAR, 15 West 28th St., New York. 


COOK’S 
RESTAURANT 


23 = 31 Avon Street. 


Seating capacity 300. 
The most convenient, nice 
place to lunch when shop- 
ping. as s&s se a 


Particular Persons Enjoy Lunching at 
COOK'S. 


WESTOVER & FOSS, 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGESSPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


715 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 
Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 











Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE No. 1973. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


Boston & Maine R. R. 


LOWEST RATES 
FAST TRAIN SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 
WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 





For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of this Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
BOSTON 





BY MAIL. Free Course of 
Kerst’sSchool,Corning, N.Y, 


SHORTHAN 





Boston & Albany R.R. 


Through Train and Car Service, 
in effect Dec 16, 1900. 


TWO FAST TRAINS 





“Chicago”’ ‘*North Shore” 
Special 8 ial 
Via Lake Shore Via Mich. Oen, 
Lv. Boston 10.45 a. mM. 2.00 Fr. m. 
Due Albany 4.10 P.M. 7.80 " 
‘* Byracuse 7.55 ‘ 11.40 * 
* Rochester 9.40 * 1.304a.m 
* Buffalo 11.40 * 
** Toledo 5.55 a.m. 
** Detroit 8.15 " 
* Chicago 11.50 “* 4.00 P.M, 





The Finest Pullman Cars will be run on 
these trains. A. 8. HANSON, 
Gen. Passgr. Agent. 


FIRST-CLASS LINE 
(| (UUM 








ViaRockford, Freeport, Dubuque, Inde 


Waterloo, Webster City, Fort Dodge. 
ty 


Olty, Council) Blu 


QURLE-DAILY SERVICE 


Bunet-iorary mo: iw cars, sleeping cars, free 
reclining chair cars. bining cars. ——j 
Tickets of agents of I. C. R. R. and connecting 
lines. A. H. HANSON G.P. A. Chicago. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OORs 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 

Leave Boston and New England points oe 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and E) Pase 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 








The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley and Hills o1 Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


a . . 
Southern Pacific Co. 
SUNSET ROUTE, 

Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico. 


Connections made at New Orleans with 
all Eastern Lines. 








For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” Magazine, a 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the Pacific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 


The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 
PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent. 
8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane, of Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., addressed a large audience 
at the rooms of the Ladies’ Literary Club 
of Grand Rapids on the evening of Jan. 
25. The lecture was given under the 
auspices of the local branch of the Trans- 
vaal League for the benefit of the Boer 
widows and orphans. Michigan has a 
large element of Hollanders in her popu- 
lation, and there was great interest in the 
purpose of the meeting. A male quartette 
sang in Dutch the national hymns of the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State. 
Mrs. Crane then spoke on Olive Schreiner’s 
story, ‘Trooper Peter Halket,” which has 
been called the ‘‘Uncle Toim’s Cabin’’ of 
South Africa. The speaker referred feel- 
ingly to the death of Queen Victoria, who 
would have prevented the war if she 
could. Of the spirit in which the Boers 
fought, Mrs. Crane said: 

Oh, that men and nations would repu- 
diate forever the ignoble maxim that ‘‘a 
man must live!’’ The Transvaal knows 
no cry like this, and therefore such a man 
or such a nation is hard to kill, and such 
a@ cause cannot be killed. It may swoon, 
it may sleep; it may wait long, to rise in a 
new generation, yea, even in a new land, 
but a righteous struggle never was in 
vain. A country without a cause, how 
weak! But a cause without a country can 
traverse seas and continents and centuries 
to claim and win its own,—yes, and to 
rise up accusing, and avenging ancient 
wrong! 

The recent annual meeting of the First 
Unitarian Church of Des Moines, Ia., 
showed the society to be in better condi- 
tion than ever before. The attendance 
has been larger, the interest greater, the 
influence wider, and the financial condi- 
tion better than at any other time in its 
history. A correspondent of the Christian 
Register says: ‘‘The chief cause of this 
improvement has been the skilful and 
determined work of the ministers, Rev. 
Mary A. Safford and Rev. Marie H. Jen- 
ney. They faced a very discouraging situ- 
ation when they came here a year ago 
last September, but their self-sacrifice 
and energetic direction have accomplished 
what would have seemed two or three 
years ago to be almost impossible. About 
$2,700 has been raised and expended dur- 
ing the year through the buard of trustees, 
besides several hundred dollars contrib- 
uted and expended through other chan- 
nels. Improvements have been made on 
the church property to the value of $1,600 
or $1,800, and it has been put in first-class 
condition.” 

An account of Christian Endeavor work 
in Mexico tells of Miss Kate Kennedy, 
who, for a score of years, has been work- 
ing in Embudo, a remote Mexican dis- 
trict. ‘She has been wonderfully blessed 
in the results secured. Now she is expend- 
ing her scanty savings in educating a 
young native, who will preach the gospel 
to his fellows.”’ 

Miss Addie Tryon, of Sodus, N. Y., has 
been ordained a minister of the Methodist 
Protestant Church. As the daughter of 
an evangelist, Rev. W. H. Tryon, she has 
had the advantages of inheritance, ex- 
ample, and education in evangelistic work, 
and has already been very successfu! in 
that direction. In the spring she will be 
assigned to a church in northern New 
York. 

Miss Lydia S. Brock, pastor at Clay 
Centre, Kas., recently had a surprise visit 
from the church and congregation, who 
presented her with a twenty-dollar gold 
piece in token of their esteem. 


The sum of $50,000, to be known as the 
Robert Collyer Fund, has just been given 
to the Meadville (Pa.) Theological School, 
by a rich man of New York City. The 
announcement was made at the last meet- 
ing of the New York League of Unitarian 
Women. The League supports at this 
school a woman who is studying for the 
ministry, and since the previous meeting 
$100 bas been sent and $25 pledged for 
her benefit. 

Rev. Marion Murdock, in another col- 
umn, appeals to women to form a ‘‘Vic- 
toria League” for the promotion of peace 
and arbitration. 

It is said that no funeral in England 
ever called out such a demonstration of 
respect and regret as that of Queen Vic- 
toria, and that the only one in modern 
times which came anywhere near it was 
the funeral of the Duke of Wellington. 


There was another woman buried in 
England a few years ago whose funeral 
called out a greater tribute of public 
sorrow than the Duke’s--Mrs. Catherine 
Booth, “the Mother of the Salvation 
Army.’ The streets were go choked with 
the crowds as to be impassable, and many 
thousands of men and women, with tear- 
ful eyes, passed slowly by the coffin as it 





lay in state, to take a last look at her face. 
It was like Frances Willard’s funeral in 
Chicago. 





YOUTHFUL ROYAL BRIDES. 


Queen Wilhelmina is marrying at an 
advanced age, compared with that of 
many royal brides,—twenty years and five 
months. Duke Henry of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerein is four years and four months 
older than his august fiancée. Queen 
Victoria, at her marriage in 1840, was 
twenty years and nine months old, and 
her bridegroom three months younger. 
Maria II. of Portugal, another queen reg- 
nant of the nineteenth century, about 
three months before her sixteenth birth- 
day was married to Auguste Beaubarnais, 
Duc de Leuchtenburg, who lived but two 
months after the wedding. When seven. 
teen years of age Queen Maria was mar- 
ried for the second time, her new consort 
being Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg, 
the cousin of Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert, and then aged about nineteen 
years and six months. Yet another queen 
regnant of the nineteenth century, Isabella 
of Spain, was married on her sixteenth 
birthday, her bridegroom, a Spanish cou- 
sin, being eight years her senior. 

Maria Pia, the present Queen Dowager 
of Portugal, was married to the late King 
Luiz a few days before her fifteenth birth- 
day. He was nine years her senior. 
Queen Olga of Greece was a bride at six- 
teen, her bridegroom, the present king, 
being twenty-two. When the present 
Emperor and the late Empress of Austria 
were married, he was twenty-three and 
she sixteen. Of princesses who espoused 
heirs to thrones and afterward became 
queens, Margherita of Savoy was sixteen 
when she married her cousin, Humbert, 
who was about twenty-four, and Marie 
Henriette of Austria became the bride of 
the Duke of Brabant, now King of the 
Belgians, a day before her seventeenth 
birthday, the bridegroom’s age being 
eighteen years and six months. These 
five royal ladies, Maria Pia, Olga, Eliza- 
beth, Margherita, and Marie Henriette, 
had to head courts while still young girls, 
for the two latter were expected to assume 
the position of deputy queens as soon as 
married, their respective fathers-in-law, 
King Victor Emmanuel II. and King Leo- 
pold I., then being widowers.—Modern 
Society. 


~ 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





NEW YORE. 


MONTHLY LETTER. 

The new State Report, prepared under 
the management of the corresponding 
secretary, is now in press, and will be 
ready in a few weeks, This annual regis- 
ter is an invaluable guide for all active 
workers. Itis the result of much labor, 
and should at least yield the expense of 
printing. Will not every local club in the 
State order a dollar’s worth or more from 
headquarters? The price is 15 cents a 
copy, or eight copies for one dollar. 

THE TAX-BILL. 

Speaker Nixon in his opening address 
to the Assembly referred to the fact that 
the Women Tax-Payers’ bill had been in- 
troduced at the two previous sessions, 
and recommended its passage this winter. 
The bill was introduced into the Assembly 
by our friend, Hon. Otto Kelsey, and re- 
ferred to the Judiciary Committee. All 
suffragists should see that a number of 
letters are sent to the Assemblymen from 
their districts, urging its passage. No 
time should be lost, since the bill will 
doubtless be soon reported. 

REPORTS FROM CLUBS. 

Andover received on New Year’s Day at 
the home of the president, Mrs. Roxy B. 
Burrows. There was some fine music 
and light refreshments. Four new mem- 
bers joined, and all pronounced the recep- 
tion a great success, 

The new club at Binghamton held a 
meeting on the 22d. Much interest was 
manifested. It was decided to meet regu- 
larly on the first and third Tuesdays of 
the month, and to use the Civic Cards. 

Sherwood had an unusually interesting 
meeting on the 4th, with the vice-presi- 
dent, Miss Isabel Howland, in the chair. 
In spite of inclement weather, seventeen 
were present. The Governor’s message 
was summarized, and there was general 
discussion, followed by reading from the 
Monthly Letter, civil government ques- 
tions and current news. 

The Bedford League held its monthly 
public meeting Jan. 3. A play entitled 
‘The Delegate’? was given to a packed 
house, and received much applause. The 
Question Box and musical selections fol- 
lowed. The League held its business 
meeting on the 21st. It was voted to hold 
a rummage sale to raise funds for the 
work. The president, Mrs. Perkins, was 
forced through illness to miss the public 
meeting in January. Since the League 
was organized in February, ’94, this is 
only the second time that she has been 
absent. 





The Elizabeth Cady Stanton League is 
prospering, and is full of vigor and enthu- 
siasm. It meets on the second Thursday 
of each month, in the spacious parlors of 
Mrs. Elizabeth White, 139 Rodney Street, 
Brooklyn. This isin a conservative part 
of the city, and success comes only at the 
expense of extraordinary effort. The 
president, Mrs. Hackstaff, is untiring. An 
entertainment will be given later. Some 
of the members recently spent a delight- 
ful evening with Mrs. Stanton. 

The new Bushwick League is active, 
and most appreciative of any little aid 
given at its meetings. It has already 
twenty-nine members. 

Manlius held its first meeting of the 
new century at the home of Mrs. Nancy 
Runion, its secretary, with a good attend- 
ance and an excellent programme, includ- 
ing a report of the Bazar and the reading 
of the Monthly Letter. Refreshments were 
served, and a pew member joined, 

Syracuse was addressed on the evening 
of the 11th by Mrs. Glendower Evans, of 
Boston, on “Our Difficulty in the Philip- 
pines as Set Forth in Government Docu- 
ments.”” The lecture was able and inter- 
esting. It resulted in the formation of 
a Philippine Information Society. Mrs. 
Evans is a charming speaker. She can be 
secured by other clubs if a series of meet- 
ings can be arranged in the vicinity. She 
generously donates her services. Her 
address is 12 Otis Place, Boston, Mass. 

Geneva held an excellent meeting on 
the 7th, addressed by Mrs. Evans. The 
calendar scheme is prospering, and 
promises to net a goodly sum for the work. 

Phelps was incorrectly reported in the 
last Letter. The meeting referred to was 
held at the home of Miss Nelson, a strong 
suffragist and an active member, Re- 
freshments were served, and the club was 
delightfully entertained. 

New York City suffragists will meet, by 
invitation of the president of the State 
Association and a committee of life mem- 
bers, at the residence of Dr. Mary Putnam 
Jacobi, on Feb. 1, to consider the organi- 
zation of a Political Equality Club. In 
addition to Dr. Jacobi, Mrs. Sanders, Mrs. 
Abbe, Mrs. Lapham, of New York, and 
Mrs. Loines, of Brooklyn, comprise the 
com mittee. 

Hornellsville shows fine progress since 
the opening of the present year. There 
are now thirty-two members. Weekly 
meetings are held for the reading of Miss 
Anthony’s life, with public meetings once 
amonth. These have been addressed by 
Mrs. Allen, of Alfred, Mrs. Sanford and 
Miss Mary Anthony, of Rochester, and 
Mrs. Sheppard, of Penn Yan. 

Mrs. Chloe A. Sisson, of Easton, an un- 
faltering worker for our cause, has secured 
twenty-five new subscribers for the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL in her county, and put 
the twenty dollar premium into the 
county treasury. There is no better way 
to help both the funds and the cause of 
suffrage. 

ENCOURAGEMENT FOR THE LETTER, 

Two friends write kind words for the 
Letter and send subscriptions for it. One 
says: ‘I find it a great help, and feel that 
that I could not be without it.’ Another 
says, ‘‘I hope the Letter can be kept up. 
It is nice to know what others are doing.”’ 

SPEAKERS. 

Several of our suffrage workers have 
consented to speak for clubs. Mrs. Mary 
Thayer Sanford, of Rochester, has two 
excellent papers ready, and Mrs. Zobedia 
Alleman, of Union Springs, hasa paper on 
‘“‘Women and Their Relation to Industries 
and Education,’ suitable for parlor meet- 
ings. It is highly commended by those 
who have heard it. Clubs wishing these 
speakers, or others, may apply at the 
headquarters or at the addresses given 
above. HARRIET MAY MILLS. 

State Headquarters, 1926 West Genesee St., 
Syracuse, N. Y., Feb. 11, 1901. 


MAINE. 





PORTLAND, ME., Fes. 1, 1901. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Maine suffragists have had a busy year 
since the National Convention, and are 
confident that a great deal has been ac- 
complished. 

The regular meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Maine W. S. A. was 
held Jan. 9. The first business of impor- 
tance was the election of delegates and 
alternates to the National Convention to 
be held in Minneapolis in June. Mrs. 
Geo. C. Frye, chairman of the Committee 
on Bazar, reported favorably, but as there 
was some confusion concerning the goods 
sent to the Supplementary Sale in Phila- 
delphia, it was impossible to make a cor- 
rect estimate of the amount really con- 
tributed by sales from articles which be- 
longed exclusively to the Maine booth. 
The thanks of the Society were formally 
tendered to the Maine Steamship Co. for 
free transportation of goods, to the sev- 
eral firms that contributed so generously, 
and tu the ladies who had charge of the 
booth for their untiring services. 

The chairman of the programme com. 





mittee for the prospective day at Ocean 
Park (Aug. 23, 1901) reported progress. 
Mrs, Chapman Catt has accepted the invi- 
tation to make the principal address. 

Miss Vetta Merrill, chairman of Press 
Work and Enrolment, reported twenty 
articles going to papers in the State every 
week, and satisfactory progress in en- 
rolment. 

The January meeting of the Portland 
E, 8, Club was held with Mrs, N. P. Bur- 
gess. The subject of the afternoon was 
“Justification of Woman Suffrage from an 
Economic Standpoint.’’ The discussion 
was led by Mrs. Annie D. Fisher, who 
dwelt on the fact that woman’s care and 
thought are needed in the management of 
government asin the management of the 
home. She also emphasized the thought 
that less money should be expended in 
public and indiscriminate charities, and 
more in furnishing employment to the 
needy. The text-book lesson was on the 
“Golden Rule in Business,’’ and was led 
by Mrs. Burgess. At the close several of 
the ladies availed themselves of the op- 
portunity to meet Miss Gail Laughlin at 
an informal reception given in her honor 
by Mrs. Chas. Flagg, president of the 
Women’s Literary Union, Miss Laughlin 
spoke before the Union in the evening on 
**Conditions of Wage Earning Wemen and 
Children.”’ After the lecture one bright 
club woman (not a suffragist) said to her, 
“T must tell you, that was the best suf- 
frage speech, with suffrage left out, I ever 
heard. I thought I understood about 
these things, but you have completely 
turned me around, and now I don’t know 
where I am!”’ 

The Old Orchard Club held its regular 
meeting Jan. 29, in the court room of the 
new town hall, with the president, Miss 
Laura Demerritt, in the chair. After 
prayer by Mrs. Fannie Fernald, Mrs 
Nellie Wade Whitcomb, leader for the 
afternoon, took charge of the programme. 

In her bright introduction to the “‘Men’s 
afternoon,’’ she said there had been one 
objection raised against club work for 
women that she did not mean should ap- 
ply to Old Orchard. It was thatas women 
were doing all the talking, men would 
soon lose their voices, and only be able to 
nod and smile. The first on the pro- 
gramme was Mr. E D. Wade, who spoke 
on the “Nature and Duties of Citizen- 
ship,’’ giving the practical information so 
much needed by women. Theclub is for- 
tunate in getting sound doctrine from a 
high-minded Christian gentleman, Mrs. 
R. M. F. Buzzell in a few humorous words 
apologized for daring to appear on the 
gentlemen’s programme. Her talk on 
“Naturalization Laws’’ showed much re- 
search, Mr. J. M. Ryan read a paper on 
‘Town Government,” giving much needed 
information. The Australian Ballot Sys- 
tem was explained comprehensively by 
Mr. W. F. Fernald. He had gathered 
much material regarding his subject, 
which he displayed on a large chart. Dr. 
A. L. Jones, although last on a long pro- 
gramme, held the close attention of his 
hearers to the end of his able discourse on 
‘‘Women at the Last National Election.” 
The afternoon ended with conversation, 
in which women who had voted in several 
States took part. 

An article on ‘‘Women on our School 
Board”’ recently appeared ina daily paper, 
and as we worked long and hard to secure 
women on the Board in Portland,<it was 
gratifying to find that the three women 
on our Board are properly appreciated, 
and their work receives unqualified ap- 
proval from the male members. 

Our suffrage workers in Maine will be 
pleased to know that we are to be rein- 
forced by an active, ardent suffragist, Mrs. 
May Dudley Greeley, who has been 
transferred from Minnesota to her old 
home in Bangor. Minnesota’s loss is 
Maine’s gain, and we are very glad to wel- 
come her to our ranks, especially as she is 
located in a section of the State where she 
will find an abundance of missionary 
work to do. L. @. D. 








WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

A short sketch has been published of 
the life of Dr. Rachel Lloyd, who died re- 
cently. Dr. Lloyd was professor of chem- 
istry at the University of Nebraska, and 
her degree was conferred by the Univer- 
sity of Zurich, where she was a student 
for two years. Such a degree in chemis- 
try had been conferred upon a woman 
only once before by a Continental univer- 
sity. 

It was not until she became a widow 
that Mrs. Lloyd began to study chemis- 
try, although she had become interested 
in the science because her husband was a 
chemist. She attended Ratcliffe for seven 
years, and then, as there was no college 
in America where she could obtain a de- 
gree, she went to Switzerland. 

While in Europe Dr. Lloyd investigated 
the culture of the sugar beet, and when 
she became assistant professor of chemis- 
try at the University of Nebraska she be- 
came convinced that the climate and soil 





of that State were adapted to sugar beet 
growing. As the University is at Lincoln, 
where the experimental station of Ne- 
braska is also located, she, in association 
with Professor H. H. Nicholson, began 
experimenting, and in four years the first 
sugar factory was established. Beet sugar 
is now a leading industry of Nebraska, and 
Professor Nicholson says that Dr. Lloyd is 
entitled to the greater part of the credit, 
as she did most of the work. 

Dr. Lloyd was a member of the Deutsche 
Chemische Gesellschaft of Frankfort, Ger- 
many, the English Chemical Society, and 
the American Chemical Society; a fellow 
of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, and a member of 
the Hayden Art Club, Browning Club, 
and Photographic Society, of Lincoln, 
Neb. 


Ethel Blackwell, M. D., youngest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Antoinette Brown Black- 
well, of New York City, lately lectured 
before the Woman’s Club of Canaan, 
Conn., on ‘Some Changes in the Science 
of Medicine.”’ 








THE DRAMA. 


CasTLE SQuARE.—An elaborate produc- 
tion of Mr. John Arthur Fraser’s “The 
Little Minister” will make the attraction 
the coming week, and promises great 
prominence. The leading characters afford 
good dramatic work, and there will be 
elaborate staging. The old mill, the pub- 
lic square in Thrums, and the rustic 
scene about the old well in Chatham 
wood have all been specially designed, 
built, and painted by Ansel Cook and B. 
W. Craig. Preparations have been under 
Mr. J. R. Pitman. Choice chocolate bon. 
bons will be distributed at the Monday 


matinees. 
—_-_~o-—_——_ 


Boston Music HALL: VAUDEVILLE.— 
Among the star features for the week of 
Feb. 11, will be John W. Ransome, the 
political cartoonist, whose impersonation 
of David B. Hill and Richard Croker have 
won him fame from one end of the coun- 
try to the other. Cook and Sonora area 
comical pair, Cook especially. His eccen- 
tric comedy is laughable and his dancing 
is finished and neat. Few canine exhibi- 
tions can touch Dorothy’s poodles, which 
reveal the highest intelligence and are 
very attractive tochildren. Lou Hawkins 
is a black-faced monologist whose ditties 
and jokes are always current, and there 
will be good singing and dancing and 
acrobatic feats. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 














New England Women’s Club.— Monday, 
Feb. 11, 3 P. M. Work Committee. Speaker, 
Mrs. Helen Campbel). Subjeot, ‘‘Arts, Crafts, 
and other Occupations for Women.” 





AMY F. AUTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 





Near Symphony Hall.—Visitors to the city 
shopping, fairs, concerts, etc., can obtain de- 
sirable rooms by the day or week. Convenient 
to cars, near the Fenway. References. 

Address E. L., 76 St. Stephens St. 


Shetland Goods. 
HEWINS & HOLLIS, 


BOSTON. 








4 Hamilton Place, 








We are showing in our Glove department 
what we think will interest all wearers of 


GLOVES 


one that is smooth in texture, very strong 
in wearing qualities, and a fit that cannot 
be surpassed, at 


$1.50 a pair. 


We know that a gle ve with all these ad- 
vantages is rarely sold for so low a price 
and would like to prove it to you. 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


144 Tremont Street; 
Mention WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 





Dr. Elizabeth Edwards, 
CHIROPODIST AND MANICURE, 
131 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Assisted by DR. EDW. H. EDWARDS. 


Established 1872. 2d Door South of Winter St 
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